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Teachers’ Books 


For Reading and Reference 
PEDACOCY civics Locic 
The Schoolmaster in Literature With|Peterman’s Elements of Civil eis Neale Logic, Deductive and Inductive 
an introduction by Epwarp EcGLEston. 12mo,| ernment 12mo, cloth ° ° . $ .60/ 12mo, cloth , ° 


cloth . . : . . . . $1.40 “It is the happiest omen that such books are now accessible 
“ By selections from the works of leading novelists ard other | to teachers.”— Nation. 
writers, it shows the part played by the schuolmaster from Roger 





$1.40 
| Embracing a full course of Logic, both formal and inductive. 


. ‘ a, ee 
Ascham to Edward Eggleston. The idea «f the c llecton is a ; ivi ° Jevons Logic (Sezence Primen Series) 
unique one and the collection itselt is a feast whose quality will Townsend’s Civil Government , 18mo, cloth. Flexible cover, . . > $ .35 
surprise many.”"—Mew York Observer. Shorter Course in Civil Government $ .72| A brief but comprehensive and valuable treatise. , 
Analysis of Civil Government... 1.08 | 

Shoup’s History and Science of Edu=| These widely used text-books have just been revised to date, | PSYCHOLOGY 

cation Cl i8m8, . 6k. 82.00 | OE Met in new type. ‘Putnam’s Elementary Psychology 

‘A valuable aid to all young teachers who desire to 1 ft them- Martin’s Civil G t | 12mo, cloth . . . . ‘ . $ .go 
selves above the common level tn the r profe-sion.”’— J. G. MILL- Vv overnmen | : ee ee . 
saps, Prin. of Stuttgart Normal Institute, Stuttgart, Ark. 1z2mo, cloth . . . $ go | Aims to present the principles of Prychology in such a ps dew 


, . e : to stimulate the reader’s mental activity, and lead him to supply 
In its revised form it is ons of the latest books on the subject. | additional explanations and illustrations of his own. 


Morris’s Physical Education in the 





Public Schools 12mo, cloth . . $1.00} Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution’ Hewett’s Psychology for Young 
“A treatise on the grace of movemert which will strongly 12mo, cloth, 415 pages. . . . $1.00| Teachers 12mo, cloth . . . . $ 85 
appeal to every teacher.”— Zeachers’ World. Devoted to the instruction of Americans on the daties, obliga. | Helpful to teachers who desire the facts in Psychology to aid 
'P tions, and rights of citizenship. | them in their school-room work. 
°49 
oO 
va ements edagogy 8.00 POLITICAL ECONOMY SCIENCE, HISTORY, LITERATURE 
’ . . . . . . . | ‘ a . Pp 
A manual for teachrs, normal schools, reading circles, and all | Laughlin’s Elements of Political Econ- ‘Science, History & Literature Primers 
who are interested in schvol education. omy 12mo, cloth Z $1 a Edited by Professors Hux.Lry, Roscor, BALFour 
. : ; : : : “""~ | Srewart, and J. R. GREEN. 33 books, each 35 cts 
9 on . . tae ~ . . “v.. . uIN. R, Dy c 35 cts. 
Page Ss er and Practice of bier Elementary principles of Political Economy in simple form. | The set of 33 volumes, . ; ; Trane 
ing 12mo, cloth. . : : j £.00 in? i iti | The best stepping-stones in our language t» knowledge in his- 
= | d ’ ) ge in nis 
A treatise on the motives and methods of good school keeping, Champlin s Lessons in Political Econ tory, literature, and the various departments of science. The set 
to which is prefiaed a biograph'cal sketch of the author. omy 12mo, cloth, : . . . $ .90 | forms a teacher’s library of great value at a very moderate cost. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. “Educational Bulletin,” 


describing our latest publications, free on request. American Book » Company 


Please mention Journal of Education. New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


MUELLER & BLACKMAN SCHOOL SONGS. 


THE SERIES IS FILLED WITH POETIC THOUCHT AND INSPIRING MELODY. 
The collection of School Songs in four books, edited by MUELLER & BLACKMAN, is School Songs, Book One (A), 





. ‘ ° , For vrimary Schools (one and two parts). . : - - - 25 cts. 
unsurpassed in variety and interest of songs. It contains the best popular songs of Amer- School Songs, Rook ere (A). 
ica, besides a great many of Germany, Scandinavia, England, Scotland, Ireland, etc. An For Grammar Schools (two and three parts), —- ‘ ‘ , 25 cts. 
examirati ill but beautiful h been admitted. The gradation School Songs, Book Three (A), 
amination will show that none but beautifu songs have 4 8g For higher Grammar and High Schools (two Sopranos and Alto), - ‘25 cts. 
of the songs is another feature that deserves praise. School Songs, Book Four (A), ; 

The harmonization of the songs, whether in two, three, or four parts, will be found to ait Sema — (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), - . . 25 cts, 
stand the most critical test. This has, as a rule, been the weakest point in other collections, P Por Day Behools end General Singing Classes (266 pages), ; . oe 
not to speak of the many melodies that are trashy. a Selections from Popular Songs, ins “gee (ay . per doz 96 ets. 

The Piano Edition, published for Books One and Two, is especially valuable for Piano Edition of School Songs, Book, One ,- - . - 75 ctr. 
home use. it - Piano Edition of School Songs, Book Two (A), . . : 75 cts. 


We solicit your correspondence. Address 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lllinois. 


()NE THOUSAND DOLLARS PAID IN PRIZES FOR POEMS 


On Esterbrook’s Pens,— 48 prizes,—2 of $100.00 each ; 4 of $50.0c ; 12 of $25.00; and 50 of $10.00 ; in all, $1000.00. | Conditions : bh ie oh — 
$1.00, for which they will receive full value in a gross of a new pen specially made for the occasion called the “ Poet’s Pen,” also a combination rr; we Oo der, 
stamped the “ Poet's. Pen--holder.” Poems not to exceed 24 lines, lines not to average over 8 words. Write poem on separate sheet from letter. Send before Jan. 

















Ist, ws Penge. competent judges soon after. ; THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York. 
\ Soe Set ser see: : et 508505 108 10 10 05S OEE LE LEAL LPL LLLP LLL LEB LELD LPL ALLEL LE LE LE AE LEE 


‘SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


No. 6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. . 
“The test of actual schoolroom work which these Readers 


“The readers of THe NormMat Course IN REapinG are the igh # 
first to recognize the unity of all life, and to combine with the | have sustained under my observation justifies me in saying that 


study of outward form, selections which cultivate the spiritual na- | my most confident expectations have been more than realized.” 
ture of children.’ — Miss E. M. Darrah, Prin. Hendricks School, | J. H. Freeman, Supt. (East Side), Aurora, 111. 


St. Paul. Minn. “JT am happy to say that the readers of THE NorMAL CourRSE 


oe eee eeeeee o Reaniee prowess 2 Ne hg | in READING are even more acceptable here than we expected 
readers that awaken thought, enliven the interest of the pupils, | leet NED AS 
and produce good iN na not pronouncers of words merely.” | them to be, and we expected much. ' pt. of 


James M. Sawin, Prin. Point St. Grammar School, Providence, R. I. | Schools, Burlington, Vt. 






er, ' vi ess as above, or 
| Correspondence concerning THE NorMAL COURSE IN READING, or any other of our publications, 1s most cordially invited. Address as above, 
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XCELSIOR LANTERN, 


THE HEADLIGHT OF EDUCATION. 
With PATENT ARGAND LAMP, double 


concentric wick, or with oxy.-hyd. gas jet. 
Our MULTIFOCAL PATENT LENS makes 
the picture any desired size. 
Send for Catalogveto J, W, QUEEN & CoO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Mavfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 








Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 





The special brain and nerve food from the phespboid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s bra'n workers maintain their bodily and mental 
vigor by its use. It is a vital phosphite,— not a /aboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package haé our signature: 


Druggists, or by mail oa LN t G. 


($1.00) from 56 W. 25th 
Price, 50 cents. 


| CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 





St., New York. 
Alsc, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. 





UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 





PHILOSOPHICAL, | _ prace 
ELECTRICAL, and | F 
CHEMICAL Your Orders gue 
APPARATUS, | NOW. - 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 











SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
Ge Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 





ei 
Apparatus, 


aD 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 





eT i te 


SE (10 
4 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my” MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 48 
Catalogue on application. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don’t 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 





Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 
any examination in azxy of the 
common school branches, 
Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 


book for $1.10, postpaid. 
Address fers Wee 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The finest quality of Belis for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0 











The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 


MACHINE IN USE Lead and Slate Pencils. 


For Sale Manufactured by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. ; 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av. Chicago GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Viae. 


J. B. Lipprncott COMPANY 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 


‘ sortt Market 8t., Philadelphia. 
NION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co,, 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Battle Creek, Mich 





oer. 





ANDREWS MANUPF’G CO. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL APPARATOUSBS. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS, BLACKBOARDS, 
EERE CRAYONS oe t Send for Catalogues and Prices. 











GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH Gc LLOT?S 303, 204, 604 E.F., 361, 
STEEL PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 









GLOBES 
MAPS 
hd. CHARTS 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 307-309 WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The 1892 and ’98 Edition 
NOW READY. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Including Geographical News of the Year, 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 
By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
_ This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. 
signed as an outline of work for the teacher. The statistical tables 


SIDNEY OHIO 





It is de- 
contained in 


tion revised and renewed to date. 
This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth. 


Price, with Perforated Maps 
60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. ’ i: 





Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, for 1892 and ’93. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Pawtucket, R. I. 
_ This pamphlet is contained in Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography.” 
important geographical events for the year ending Sept. 1, 1892. 
ful in the schoolroom. Price, 20 cents. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





It contains all the 
: It will be found very use- 
Special rates if ordered in quantities. 





Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 

new yearly subscription. 











inga 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


AAINDERGARTEN s32%,}"ait" 


the Appendix give mileage of railroads, population, reigning sovereigns, and other informa-| 'Y 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Oct. 5 to Dec. 3: Dally, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Six acres of displays, comprising an exhibit of the 
latest and best specimens in all lines of our New 
England industries 

Admission 25 Cents. 





9 HAVE YOU SEEN 4 


THE 


HAMMOND 
MANIFOLDING 
"ATTACHMENT? 


Manifolding is Made Easy. 


No argument 















“mn EZ now left 
a Lead - 
TI ae for competitors 
Saree to attack the 

SS ——— 


Hammond.!!! 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
447 and 449 East 52d 8t., 
[2] NEW YORK. 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 
USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS, 


= isa multiple copy- 
Z ing apparatus pro- 
vided ; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, etc.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 -75; 9x12 g6.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGER & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL CF LAW, (Incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotnen, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 

SL WHITNEY BLOCK. 

Cover made. 


Sigs eas 
ee 


wer & { is broken the 

cover can be 

transferred to 

&@ new siate. 

. Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 


J.L. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price. two 
sizes of BENSINGER’Ss EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 




















THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 













Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 

Description and prices on application. 


























Founded by . CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée, . Director. 

The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the larg: 
est and most extensively equipped in the world, situated 
in Boston, great Art centre of the country, Instruction 
is given by 70 of the ablest American and Europea® 
artists in all departments of Music, Elocution, Lan- 
guages,andthe Fine Arts. 

The MV ppmee hy | Home for lady pupils provides for 
them the very best living accommodations and surrounds 
them with Meng A comfort and safeguard. P: ices but little, 
ifany, higher than those of inferior schools. Calendar 
sent free upon application. Address 

New England Conservatory of Music, 
cow Franklin Square, Boston, Masé. 
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OUR NATION’S NURSERIES. 


BY THERON BROWN. 


Long live the atate whose power ascends 
Oar knowledge, round by round, 

Where Wealth his gold to Learning lends 
And Labor ploughs her ground! 

We boast no Delphic wisdom caught 
From priests on Pythian stools; 

Oar nation’s oracles are taught 
Within our public schools. 


With us in childhood’s primer course 
The civil frame begins, 

And vernal tilth and native force 
Upon our soil are twins. 

Oar fame at Clio’s nursery doors 
Oar stripling statesmen tell, 

And classroom seers in pinafores 
Oar fature read and spell. 








PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. 


(A rhyme by THomAs Hotmgs, 1695, who writes upon ‘‘ The Flourish 
ing State of Pennsylvania ’’] 


Here are schools of divers sorts, 

To which our youth daily resorts. 
Good women who do very well, 

Bring little ones to read and apell, 
Which fits them for writing; and then 
Here’s men to bring them to their pen, 
And to instruct and make them quick 
In all sorts of Arithmetick. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Stare Suet. D. L. Kiesxxr, Minnesota : School boards 
cannot lawfully distribute pupils according to their relig- 
ious beliefs. 


State SuPERINTENDENT Kwnorprier, Jowaj: Ad- 
mitting that apologies are all right, should they not be 
made by the teacher as well as the pupil? 


Supr. J. J. Burns, Canton, O.: It is a poor school 
where the teacher is not the most faithful pupil, the 
thirstiest for knowledge, the most desirous of culture, 
the most careful to set a good example. 


Lyman Assortr: Our public schools have taught great 
masses of men to read who have not yet learned to think ; 
and our more widely circulated, not necessarily our more 
influential journals, represent a reading, but not a thought- 
ful constituency. 


Wittiam H. Qointey, High School, Denver, Colo. : 
The trained precision of hand and eye, absolutely neces- 
sary to the making of a fine drawing, is indicative of a 
power of judgment which must increase greatly the accu- 
tacy of all observational work. 


Supt. W. B. Powxi1, Washington, D. C.: A teach- 
ers’ library, specially adapted for enriching our teaching, 
managed by an expert who could tell the teachers where 
to find the best information with a minimum of effort, 
would improve the character of our work. 

Epear V. Witson, School Committee, Athol, Mass.— 
The better the work of the lower grades is adapted to the 
needs of the larger number who must leave school early, 
the better it will prepare those who enter the high school 
for the work there, and the more there will be who will 
avail themselves of its advantages. 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY (NOV. 1). 


BY PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


The old name of All Hallows is seldom used, but the 





Eve of the festival is generally known by its Scottish 
name of All Hallowe'en. It is associated with many 
curious customs and superstitious rites, and many were 
the spells formerly tried by those unwilling to wait the 
slow course of time to know the future. 

Many,—by no means all,—of the spells had reference 
to matrimony, and of these, as of all others, some believ- 
ers can tell well authenticated (?) stories of their power. 
One, perhaps not generally known, belongs especially to 
the north of Scotland. A glass is filled with pure water 
and the white of an egg dropped into it. The girl trying 
the spell covers the glass for a minute with her hand; on 
removing it, the heavier parts of the white-of-egg having 
fallen, the lighter float on the water into various forms, 
and from their fancied resemblance to some real object 
the augury is drawn. A furrowed field, a church, a 
camp, fortells the occupation of the destined husband 
and the character of the scene where the life of the wife 
is to be passed, while the semblance of a tomb or a shroud 
foretokens early death. This, among the most graceful 
of the Hallowe’en rites, is one of the few not mentioned 
in the famous poem of Burns, who describes many of the 
spells practiced in remote country homes. The festival in 
large villages was a time of much rough play and of games. 

Among the spells of Hallowe'en, some are “ social,’ — 
they may be tried by a number of persons in company,— 
others are solitary ; one the spell of the mirror. The 
damsel desiring to read the future must go to the mirror 
with a lighted candle and an apple. She must eat the 
apple, holding the candle the while, and looking steadily 
into the glass, and her future is indicated by the vision 
seen there. This, done alone and in the most solitary 
part of the house, at the greatest distance from the rest of 
the company, has sometimes tried the firmest nerves. In- 
deed the same may be said of some of the other rites, 
especially the “ charm of the rig,” where one. must alone, 
“in the mirk, mirk night,” stand in the twelfth furrow of 
a field whose furrows run north and south, and there 
listen for mysterious sounds which, mournful or gay, 
prophesy an early death or a happy marriage. 

All Saints’ Day is a festival of great antiquity, though 
authorities differ as to its precise date. At the Reforma- 
tion it was retained by the Anglican Church. Instituted 
in commemoration of the departed saints and martyrs, it 
honors not only those who did and suffered much for the 
faith, but those “ obscure martyrs ” unkaown beyond their 
own narrow circle, yet of whose virtue, of whose heroism, 
“the world was not worthy ”; whose names, written in 
no record of earthly fame, will be found in the “ Book 
of Life.” The day is endeared by many tender memo- 
ries ; and its various folk-lore and poetic associations make 
it interesting to many who have no other idea connected 
with it. 

The next day, November 2, is set apart by the Church 
of Rome for a service for the souls of the dead. The 
omens of Hallowe’en were formerly continued on that 
day, and the Eve was observed with ceremony. 

As nuts played so important a part among the refresh- 
ments and spells of Hallowe’en, in some parts of England 
the night was called “ Nut-crack Night.” “ Cake Night ” 
was another of its names among the unlearned, from the 
custom of baking at that time many small cakes, one of 
which was to be given to every person entering the house. 
These cakes were, however, more especially a feature of 
the celebration of All Souls’ Day, and in many places 
were called “soul cakes” ; in Scotland, the “ dirge-loaf.” 
They weve given to the poor, who in return promised 
their prayers for the departed friends of the donor. In 
the northern part of Wales the recipients prayed for a 
blessing on the next year’s crops. 





These festivities were celebrated, too, by the lighting of 


bonfires as a protection against all evil spirits, witches, 
and fairies. Among all primitive peoples there was a 
firm belief in the protective influence of fire, indoors and 
out. In this world it warded off harm from man and 
beast, and its cleansing power did not cease in “the 
Land of the Hereafter.” 








TEACHING HISTORY.—(V.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


SPECIAL HISTORY. 


In the study of history by the “ special” method there 
is a radical departure from the “initial” and the “ essen- 
tial” work. Now for the first time the pupil works by 
himself, does work that no other, or that not more than 
two or three others do. He is now an independent stu- 
dent. In “initial” history he was purely receptive; in 
‘‘essential ” history he was strictly ander discipline, learn- 
ing precisely what he was told to learn; now he accepts 
work as assigned, finds his own sources, develops his re- 
sources, makes his own estimates of what is valuable, de- 
cides upon how he will present and phrase it. 

An essential is sub-divided and assigned several days 
in advance, if need be, and each pupil prepares himself 
upon his own topic and recites upon it, knowing that all 
that the others know of it will be learned from his presen- 
tation, and that what it signifies to the others will depend 
upon his ability to make it interesting, to hold their atten- 
tion, and to so emphasize a few points that they will be 
easily retained. 

It is a farce to pretend to recite as some lessons are re- 
cited, when the pupil knows that he is simply saying what 
they all know as well as or better than he, and the teacher 
merely wishes to know if he knows the facts in a passable 
way. In special history he feels the responsibility of 
talking to those who do not know what he knows. All 
good college historical teaching is now done along this 
line. It was long opposed by those who read the same 
lectures year after year, but it has made its way. Johns 
Hopkins attained an international reputation by her lead. 
ersbip in this work, and Harvard was thrilled to the very 
depths of her conservatism, several of her rejuvenated 
departments now challenging the admiration of European 
scholarship. The “lecture” disappears when specializ- 
ing comes upon the scene. 

The only question that can arise is whether or not it 
can be applied in public school work. I assume that it can 
be, and proceed to outline the work without arguing the 
point. 

PERIOD: Since the Civil War. 
1, Industrial Prosperity. 
a, American wealth. 
$64,000 millions in 1890. 
44,000 millions in 1880, 
20,000 millions gain in ten years. 
16,000 millions total in 1860. 
Fourfold greater than in 1860. 
In 1860, $504 to every inhabitant. 
Ia 1890, $1,000 to every inhabitant. 

[No school is equipped without The World Almanac. It costs 
but 25 cts., and can be had early in the year by sending that sum 
to the New York World, New York City. If you have not the 
book, send at once for that of 1892, and in January send for an- 
other. You ean afford to invest 25 cts. a year in this great luxury. 
The Tribune Almanac, costing 25 cts., has some things that the 
other has not, and is worth buying as an extra, | 

b. Cotton. 
1866, 2,193,987 bales. 
1891, 8,655,518 bales. 
1883, exported 3,880,466 bales. 
1891, exported 5,750,443 bales. 
1861, world consumed 8,640,000 bales. 
1891, world consumed 11,803,000 bales. 
America farnishes ;'°,, or } of the whole. 
In 1883, $4, or ¢ of the whole. 
A gain of /; in seven years. 
In 1886, 81,210,000 spindles in the world. 
In U. S. 13,850,000, or }#4, or less than j. 
In 1891, 88,032,000 in the world, 
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In U. S. 14,781,000. or 44}, or more than }. 


This could be worked up quite graphically, and with the reapon- 


sibility it would be so done. 
c. Iron and steel industries. 
d. Petroleum industry, 
e. Woolen industry and as many others as the locality may 
suggest. 
2. Growth of Railways. 
a, Condition in 1860. 
b, Condition now. 
202,786 miles, 1,090,813 ears, 9,931 million dollars value. 
619,000,009 tons of freight. 
c. The first transcontinental road (1867). 
d. The firat fast mail train to Chicago (1875). 
e. Decrease in freight rates. 
f. Improved cars, etc. 
g. Increase of speed. 
h. Accidents. 
%. Stock methods, ete. 
Assign also several of the large roads that some one or more can 
work up advantageously. 
8. Mineral Development. 
a, Silver ($70,464,645), 
b. Gold ($32 845,000). 
c. Copper ($30,848,000). 
d. Lead ($14,000,000). 
Each of these is susceptible of very lively work in comparing the 
conditions in 1865 with those of to-day, the processes, etc. 
4. Agricultural Progress. 


e. Zine ($6,000,000). 
f. Iron ($151,000,000. 
g. Coal ($171,000,000). 


a. Wheat. e. Fruits. 
b. Corn. f. Transportation, 
c. Oats, barley, rye. g. Markets. 
d. Forestry. 
5. Electrical Advance. 
a. Telegraph. c. Electric lights. 


b. Telephone. d. Electric railways. 
6. Resumption. 
a, Financial condition during the war. 
b. At the close of the war. 
c. The story of the resumption. 
d. The condition since. 
7. Reconstruction. 
a, Lincoln’s policy. 
b, Johnson’s plan. 


c. Senate action. 
d, Various conditions. 

Deal very judiciously with this whole subject. If the 
community is liable to be sensitive upon the subject, omit 
it altogether. 

Here are seven subjects sub-divided into a total of 


forty. In a bright class of forty assign one of these 


topics to each and give a week to the whole subject. 
Let no one feel obliged to be prepared until the close of 
the week, but some will be ina day or two. As fast as a 
pupil is ready to report let him hand a piece of paper 
with his name and topic to you. If no one, or only one, 
is ready to recite the next day, loan the time of the his- 


tory class to some other subject, to be paid back later 
As soon 
as there are enough ready for a recitation, let history 


when you want two or more recitation periods. 


come in its regular order. 


When the whole subject has been compassed, the 
teacher should give one full period to a general review of 
the whole subject, and the next lesson or two should 
be given to a written examination, each pupil furnishing 
The possibilities for 
pleasure, information, and discipline are almost limitless 


one or more questions on his topic. 


by this method. 


ENGLISH IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY MARY C. CUTLER, LOWELL, MASS. 


The study of English, like that of any other language, 
Its history is the his- 


is practically the study of words. 
tory of the words which compose it. Grammar teaches 
the proper use of words in expressing thought by sen- 
tences ; rhetoric teaches how to build up with words and 
sentences connected discourse ; while the study of liter- 
ature reveals to us the wonderful fabrics of beauty, 
strength, and grandeur which have been reared from 
words. How much of all this can find a place in our 
common schools ? 

The methods of grammatical study sometimes fall short 
of accomplishing what they ought in imparting a knowl- 
edge of words and the art ef using them aright. If 
teachers could be intrusted with such freedom that they 
might aim chiefly at laying good foundations for a life- 
long interest in this study, instead of feeling compelled to 
put their pupils through so many pages of a text-book, the 
results would often be better, and pupils might be kept 
from acquiring the distaste they sometimes have for the 
study of grammar. Enthusiasm might be aroused; and 





then the friction, which is such a hindrance to work in 
elementary schools, would speedily disappear. 

At some point in the study of grammar, perhaps while 
studying the names of things (nouns), time should be 
found to teach a few facts concerning the history of our 
English tongue. If pupils at this stage can learn enough 
about the origin of words so that they become interested 
in tracing their derivation, then the ‘‘ Unabridged ” will 
have for them a life-long value, and the English language 
an interest which otherwise they will never know. 

A geography lesson on the map of Europe and western 
Asia may furnish a good opportunity for beginning the 
history of English. 

‘Once upon a time,”—so let the story begin,—only 
two languages were spoken by the greater part of the 
people in the world. This may have been three thousand 
years ago,—we do not know just when it was. One of 
these languages was the Aryan, and the people who spoke 
it lived for a long time in the neighborhood of the Black 
and Caspian Sea, and became quite civilized. We know 
this from words they had in their language, which prove 
that they had homes and family life, and understood the 
arts necessary to comfortable living. But after a time a 
great swarm of them, called the Celts, emigrated toward 
the west. We cannot tell how far they went at first, for 
a while later another great swarm of Aryans went west 
also, and drove the Celts before them, until, just before 
the Christian era, we find the Celts living in what is now 
England, France, and Spain. This second swarm was 
the Gothic branch of the Aryans, and they settled in what 
is now Germany and spread themselves northward into 
Sweden and Norway. Other branches went southward to 
Greece and Italy, and another went to Russia. All these 
have words in their languages closely resembling each 
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other, for father, mother, brother, sister, names of rulers, 
and many other common terms. 

At another time, after having reviewed the class on the 
foregoing pointe, continue the story, with the help of a 
map, from the time (about A. D. 450) when certain tribes 
of the Gothic race, especially the Saxons and Angles 
went from their country over into England and drove the’ 
Celts still farther west into Wales and Cornwall, and 
established themselves and their language,—the Anglo- 
Saxon,—in England. These were our ancestors; and 
their language,—the language of Alfred the Great, of 
whom our boys and girls should know something,—was 
the foundation of ours. But we should hardly recognize 
it now, 8o great a change came over it later. 

It was in the year 912 that another tribe of the Gothic 
race, the Northmen, or Normans, invaded the north of 
France and established themselves there, calling it Nor- 
mandy. This statement by itself will have little interest 
for wide-awake pupils ; but if the teacher tells them that 
the leader of these men of the north,—Rollo, or Rolf, — 
was so very tall and the Norman horses were so very 
small that when he tried to mount one of them his feet 
dragged on the ground, so he had to walk everywhere he 
went, it may be that the class will like to hear something 
more about him and his successors, the Norman French, 


who had so much to do with shaping the language we use. | 


There is much interesting word study connected with 
the centuries that immediately followed the Norman eon- 
quest. There is the story of the curfezo bell; the board 
of the Saxon and the table of his Norman lord; the 
palace and castle of the master ; the hearth and home of 
the oppressed but home-loving Saxon. A reading lesson 
from Ivanhoe might serve to show why ox and cow, 
sheep, swine, and deer are Saxon words, while beef and 
mutton, pork and venison are from the Norman-French. 
Later on, as learning advanced, we have to notice the 
great inflax of words from the Latin tongue,—from two 
hundred to five hundred English words coming sometimes 
from a single Latin root. 

To sum up the whole matter of the origin of English 
by way of review, one might represent it mathematically 
in the following manner, omitting the more recent addi- 
tions of scientific and technical words, which have not 
altered the general character of the language : 

(1) English = Anglo Saxon + Norman-French +- 
Latin. But 

(2) Norman-French = Celtic + Latin + Frankish 
(or French) -+- Danish. 

Substituting in (1), we have 

(3) English = Anglo-Saxon -+- Celtic + Latin + 

French -+- Danish + Latin. 
The first Latin in this formula is that which came to 
us through the Norman-Frenc*, and the other Latin that 
from which words have come to us directly. The Anglo- 
Saxon and Danish belong to the Gothic branch of the 
Aryan tongue ; the Celtic is itself one of the five great 
European branches of the Aryan, and the Latin and 
French belong to the Romaniec, which is another branch. 
The ease with which English has absorbed into itself 
from every source whatever suited its purpose has given 
it a vocabulary capable of expressing every conceivable 
idea and of distinguishing the finest shades of meaning. 
Hence it is capable of having a literature that is second 
to none in the world; and pupils ought not to go out 
from our schools without having obtained an insight into 
this subject which will stimulate them to farther study. 








THE OLD BRICK ACADEMY.* 


BY EDWARD A. BAND. 


SHALL THE ACADEMY BE OPENED ?-—(I.) 


Miles Baker had a thought. His was not a brain that found 
much room for special furniture of this kind. Generally his think- 
ing was very scanty and commonplace. It might be suggested by 
a look out of a back window upon the restless river, or by a glance 
about his store upon such articles as sugar, fish-hooks, vinegar, 
calico, and other heterogeneous articles. But this time Miles had 
an unusual thought. It broke from his lips in a loud chuckle. It 
moved him to thrust his hands into his pockets, tip his head back, 
raise his eyes toward the ceiling, and cackle, ‘‘ Guess as how we 
will,—Ha—ha—ha—! ”’ 

If it had been Emerson into whose soul a thought had winged its 
way, he would have rushed to a notebook and there caged his vis- 
itor. It was Miles Baker’s boast that while not a man of books, he 
was a man of deeds. He was one who converted thought into 
action. He suddenly turned toward the nail on which hung his old 
straw hat. Then he tarned toward a young lady around whose 
brows was a fringe of emaciated red curls, in whose lap was the 
novel, The Children of the Abbey, and on whose face was a very soft, 
pensive expression. ‘‘ Amanday,’’ said Miles, ‘‘I’m goin’ out a 
few minutes if you will jest tend store.’’ 

** Yes, love,” replied the absent-minded Amanda, her soul intent 
on an attractive character in the book. 

** What did she say ?’’ thought the susceptible grocer. He loved 
his daughter Amanda, and this supposed new evidence of her affec- 
tion kindled into new ardor the secret purpose within, operatiog 
even as an extra stick of wood on a fire. The grocer hurried out 
of the store. As he crossed the wide, quiet, leafy street, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his new project that he failed to notice a man with 
sharp, penetrating eyes, who was energetically pressing forward his 
sorrel horse. 

** You don’t see folks, Miles, since you were elected trustee of 
the Academy,”’ eaid Titus Potwin, ceasing to urge his horse and 
twisting his neck to watch Miles. ‘‘I’ll bat you're a-going into the 
Academy yard. Yes, there you are! Going in, too! Unusual 
interest in higher education you take. Whoa, there! ”’ 

This last summons was addressed not to Miles but his horse. 

“@aeess I'll turn round and go in and see Amandy. She hae 
got home from her boarding echool, they say, all fixed up and grad- 
uated, and can measure out French words by the bushel, I suppose.”’ 

Titas’ wagon noisily wheeled up to the door of Miles Baker's 
store by the time Miles Baker had coaxed open with a rusty key 
the reluctant Academy door and entered the building. This was 
a plain, brick, one-story structure, with asingle pretentious feature, 





—® portico of the width of the building. It had a white pediment 
and four white pillars Otherwise it was modest enough, but tbat 
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pecaliarity distinguished it from all other stractares in the village. 
While there was the peculiarity of dissent, there was the glory of 
amemory. That academy portico with its four white pillars sug- 
gested the wonderful Parthenon, girded on every side with pillars 
stately and comely. This piece of village architecture, then, was 
an echoof Athens. Philcsophers in embryo might well be supposed, 
before echool or at recess time, to lean against those pillars, even 
Plato and Zeno and Socrates all waiting to catch the tinkle of the 
teacher’s bell, and then with an undignified air rush in-doors. 

But if Plato had come back to earth he could not have found, 
even in the grove of Academus, a prettier spot for meditation than 
the row of spruces that enclosed three sides of this educational re- 
treat. Here the winds all day discoursed on the most mysterious 
subjects in the most musical tones. They coaxed any visitor down 
a green, sloping bank to the river, that in its turn had something to 
eay; something low and dreamy and sweet ; something said under 
the bridge where the water at its western arch went over the round, 
smooth boulders. Oatside the Academy there was a combination of 
a picture and poetry, a scene and a song. 

Within there was an utter absence of sentiment. The first con- 
spicuous object was the teacher’s desk, set high between two entrance 
doors leading from two ante-rooms, one for the “‘ young ladies ”’ 
and the other for the ‘‘ young gentlemen.” Before the platform 
of the teacher,—or ‘‘ principal,’’ more correctly classified, —stretched 
eight rows of pea-green desks. Each row would accommodate eight 
scholars. In the rear of the room was a huge box-stove, its upright 
pipe branching into two long pieces of funnel whose business was 
to traverse as much room as possible and give ont as little heat as 
possible. Behind the stove was a partition wall. This divided 
from the main room a recitation room, where presided the assistant 
of the principal,—when he had one. I have mentioned all the 
parts of the building save two. One was a very dismal cellar, 
where the cats, stealing through the low, narrow windows, had 
sway on bright, moonlight nights, and on other nights, dark or rainy, 
and ever gobling, the rats took their turn. Above the schoolroom 
was & low-roofed attic, whose only tenants were a few broken pieces 
of pea-green furniture and more rats, 

“Huom-hom!”’ said Miles, looking round on the silent desks 
and rubbing his fingers in the dust thereon to see how thick it was. 
‘?Twill be all right when ’tis swept out, and mebbe needs a leetle 
paint in spots. Yes, yes, I think we must have a school this fall.’’ 
He nodded with his head several times, hemmed vigorously, made 
more cabalistic marks in the dust, and then went out, saying, ‘‘ I’ll 
see the Jedge. Between us, me and the Jedge, we'll see if we can’t 
have a school this fall.’’ 

The Judge was Judge Alton. He was always ready to open the 
Academy for a schoo]. Indeed, he was one of ita founders a dozen 
years previous to this date. The town had had a shiver of horror 
at ita deficiencies in educational apparatus. Judge Alton and sev- 
eral of his townsmen contributed with sufficient liberality to ensure 
the erection of a building. It was then given to the town. At its 
annual meetings it was expected to equip a board of trustees with 
all the members needed. The law said five, and to be one of the 
five was an honor in the community. Academies have never yet 
built themselves or run themselves. Thishad been built by private 
generosity, and from the same source or the public treasury must 
come its endowment to ensure a permanent school. None ever 
came. There was one other source of supply,—the will and brains 
of some young man or woman who would take and manage the 
school on his own responsibility, meet all the expenses of the term 
from the tuition bills, and be content with the balance as com- 
pensation. In this way there had been some kind of a school every 
year, and several years there had been a continuous school. In the 
autumn it had been an attractive arena to seniors from Brunswick, 
who would here wrestle and contend with all the difficulties pre- 
senting themselves to pedagogues of the higher school type, and go 
back to college bearing various prizes of a pecuniary and honorary 
nature. It need not be supposed that this humble brick building 
had bad no enemies. Its acceptance as a gift by the town had been 
heartily opposed by Miles Baker, Titus Potwin, and others of the 
class known as the home-raised men, who having obtained a little 
learning in their day and generation, were jealous of any institu- 
tion that educated another generation more fully than they had 
been. Miles Baker’s measure of learning was a small one; that of 
Titas Potwin was very respectable. He knew enough to teach the 
ordinary village school on ‘‘ the other side’’ of the river. He had 
brass enough te satisfy the machinery of an ocean steamer. He 
thought he could teach an Academy term if they would leave out 
‘‘all nonsense like languages.’’? This nonsense was retained by the 
trustees, and Titus found no opportunity to use the brass in which 
he abounded. He consequently hated the Academy with an in- 
creased fervor. He would not always oppose itopenly. Sometimes 
he would use Miles Baker as a kind of platform on which to plant 
his opposing batteries. In town meeting warrants, a favorite article 
would be a proposition to sell the Academy. It was Miles, gener- 
ally, who would be the cannon in town meeting to thunder as well 
az he knew how against the Academy, but it was Titus Potwin who 
fired Miles Baker off. The town-meeting opposition was so pro- 
voking an annoyance that Judge Alton and another trustee, the 
Rev. Luke Partridge, discussed it, one day, in a street interview 
under a big elm. 

‘Mr. Partridge,” said Judge Alton, ‘‘I dislike this continual 
opposition to the Academy that shows itself in town meeting. It 
is very irritating. It is’?— 

The Judge knitted his brows. He shook his head. He then 
kicked at a piece of ice lingering in the street, for it was early spring. 

‘I understand, Judge Alton. I don’t like to see the spirit 
shown in the town meetings. Yon see it gives the town a bad name, 
wanting to sell its Academy.” 

“* Of course the opposition can never accomplish anything like a 
sale, but I—don’t like it. It is annoying. And to haveit come up 
®0 persistently year after year! ”’ 





Judge Alton was a man of large public spirit. Anything like 
narrowness of opinion or method chafed him. 

** Judge, there is one thing that can be done. I think it would 
effectually stop the opposition. It might look like a questionable 
remedy, but I believe it would be a radical one, for the three years 
that trustees serve. At the end of that time if the new plan did 
not work well, they need not be reélected. We could change.” 

‘* Who are the ‘they’ ? What do you mean? I don’t under 
stand.”’ 

‘*T mean this. Put Miles Baker and Titus Potwin on the board 
of trustees. Sometimes the best way to stop opposition to an office 
is to put it in office.’ 

‘*Ha—ba! Your remedy is a radical one. I—I—don’t know. 
Tam afraid they might try to capture the board of trustees, and 
the opposition from without transferred to the inside of the board 
of trustees might work worse mischief. However, it might be 
tried. I don’t know as anything could be worse than what we have 
had. There would be a majority vote on the board opposed to 
them and strong enough to control them. We will think it over.’ 

As the result of this talk, Miles Baker and Titus Potwin were 
made trustees of the Academy. They went iuto office rather un- 
graciously to all appearances, but secretly they were tickled by the 
compliment. There was no money ever paid a trustee as salary, so 
that there was no pecuniary gain ; but then the work was emall and 
the honor was great. How did the plan affect town meeting ? 
What was a tickling feather to the vanity of the two men proved to 
be a spike to their cannon in town meeting. Nobody made a 
motion to sell the Academy. 

** The plan works well, I must allow,’’ declared the Judge, meet- 
ing the minister one day. 

** Yes, yes, it does,’’ replied the minister. 

The two men laughed over their success, shook hands, and sep- 
arated. How the plan might work in the future, the future alone 
could tell. The Judge had his misgivings, but he prudently pad- 
locked them. 








THE HUMAN STOVE, 
OR 
BLOOD HEAT, FEVER, AND THERMOMETER. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The reader may ask, Why do you make these state- 
ments that may be highly interesting to physicians, but I 
fail to see what good they will do me? I might answer 
in general terms that “ knowledge is power,” but to plead 
thus would be but paying the reader small compliments. 
Or I might say, teachers are the legally constituted agents 
for spreading knowledge beyond the schoolroom, but I 
have a more practical object in view. The public school, 
attended by the children of the community without regard 
to the pecuniary circumstances of their parents; the 
school, in which rich and poor, healthy and sickly chil- 
dren sit side by side; the school, which affords the best 
opportunity for intercourse between children of the most 
varied constitutions, is, as it has been charged, the most 
favorable seat of infection or contagion. 

Many a case of dangerous sickness may be detected by 
the teacher. She should single out children who appear 
sick, and betray increased blood heat or feverish condi- 
tion, and send them home. If the teacher be doubtful 
whether her observation is correct, the simple application 
of a physician’s thermometer under the arm or under the 
tongue of the child will prove her right or wrong. She 
will easily see whether the blood heat of the child is nor. 
mal or not. Now all this may sound cranky; flippant 
and irresponsible teachers hearing this are likely to laugh 
at the bare idea of applying the thermometer. I have 
even noticed teachers who permitted their schoolroom to 
be heated to 90° F., and would not believe me when I 
told them that the temperature in the room was 25° too 
high. They would scarcely believe their eyes when I 
showed them the thermometer that hung in the corner 
covered with dust, and yet under its heavy load man- 
fully did its duty and honestly told the truth. 

To such teachers I do not address my words. 
to speak to teachers who can and will understand this 
self-evident truth, that a sick child is unfit for mental labor. 

Man is a walking stove. This comparison is not a 
limping one, but finds the more justification the deeper we 
penetrate, with the aid of progressive chemistry and phys- 
iology, into the nature of the change of matter and phys- 
ical manifestations of life. The stomach and abdomen 
form the fireplace; food is the fuel ; the lungs are the 
chimneys and fresh air ducts, which remove the used-up 
fuel in the form of carbonic acid gas, and procure the 
necessary oxygen for the process of combustion ; kidneys 
and other organs are ash-pans. 
In two things, however, the walking, living stove is dis- 
tinguished from the manufactured stove, that is, our 


I mean 





ordinary heating apparatus. (1) Its architecture neces- 
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sitates that the heat it generates should, under ordinary 
circumstances, not exceed 37 centigrades, or 98° F.; (2) 
that this degree of heat should at all times be the same. 
A higher or lower degree of heat is the cause of destruc- 
tion of our living stove, the human organism. 

In obedience to an unchangeable law of nature, two 
bodies of unequal degree of temperature try to equalize 
their temperature. The heating apparatus in our dwell- 
ing is set up, and fire is made in it, so that it may give off 
some of the surplus heat produced in it to the atmosphere 
surrounding it. The apparatus, called human being, does 
the same thing ; it radiates heat, but it keeps up a certain 
degree of heat. 

The human stove is gifted with a wonderful power of 
resistance against the temperature outside, and persists in 
maintaining a certain degree of heat,—namely, 98° F.,— 
be it placed under the equator or at the north pole, on the 
glowing sands of the Sahara, or on the everlasting ice 
of Lady Franklin Bay. Yes, it was even found, after 
placing a human being under the influence of the intoler- 
ably high degree of 175° F., that the temperature of the 
body remained almost unchanged. Whence this remark- 
able phenomenon? Whence the fact which at first sight 
appears like a marvel ? 

The cause is a small but very skillful apparatus which 
has its seat in the brain. As we possess a number of 
nerve centers in the different parts of the brain and the 
spinal cord,—central offices, so to speak, for sense-percep- 
tion, for language, for the activity of the lungs, for regu- 
lar and spasmodic motion,—so we possess a central heat- 
regulator, the duty of which is to prevent excessive loss 
of heat and excessive increase above the normal degree 
of temperature; a regulator which watches assiduously 
over the proper relation between generation and consump- 
tion of heat. Eulenburg and Landois, two renowned 
physicians, made experiments with animals, particularly 
with young dogs, and found that when certain convolu- 
tions on the right side of the fore-brain were disturbed, a 
rise of temperature from 12° to 16° F. took place. 





This regulator of our bodily temperature has its office 
in the brain, and it orders fuel to be added to the source 
of heat, when we lose heat in cold surroundings, and 
chases superfluous heat out through all of the avenues of 
exit, when the supply of heat from internal or external 
sources is over-plenty. How does our little sorcerer bring 
this about ? 

In mid-summer, when the rays of the sun are almost 
perpendicular, and the earth at night radiates the heat it 
received in day time, thus making living very unpleasant, 
sensible people will try the only effectual means of relief 
by going into a bath tub in which the water has a tem- 
perature of about 68° F. Thus the difference between 
the temperature of the body and that of the water sur- 
rounding it is 30°. Now the tendency toward equaliza- 
tion of temperature would bring it about that the body 
would lose 15°. (I leave the amount of water out of the 
question, and merely suppose a loss of one half for illus- 
tration’s sake.) Now our faithful regulator tries to pre- 
vent this, it being his endeavor to keep up a temperature 
of 98° F. 

What does he do? (1) He increases the heat so that 
the bedy has a surplus to give out; he generates new 
heat by spurring the muscles into increased activity, for 
it is well known that work and motion are among the 
most productive sources of heat. We at once set the 
body in full activity ; arms and legs instinctively move, 
and if the bath is taken in the river, lake, or sea, the 
bather feels tempted to splash, row, swim, and fight with 
the waves; nay, even the muscles of the throat begin to 
exert themselves, and ejaculations come quite uninten- 
tentionally. Even the unintentional chattering of the 
teeth and trembling of the limbs are the work of the con- 
tracting muscles; in other words, are evidences of the 
inner reaction of our regulator against the cold. (2) His 
second act of precaution consists in decreasing the loss of 
heat. “Let us save what we can,” cries our regulator ; 
and forthwith the skin and the capillary vessels under it 
begin to act. In cold water our flesh creeps, as the say- 
ing is; that means, the blood leaves the surface of the 
body and flees inward, where it is nearer the source of 
heat and protected from sudden cooling. 

By these means a sudden change in the temperature of 
the blood, or a great loss of heat, is prevented. Bat they 
do not suffice against a protracted influence of the cold 
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aurroundings. Our regulator tells us to quit the water, 
and we have yet to find the person who prefers to disobey 
this little but mild tyrant. In winter, however, we can- 
not leave the cold; it surrounds us constantly. So we 
use better fuel; we guard our store of heat by eating 
more, especially carboniferous food. This, by the way, 
explains the use, though not the abuse, of alcohol in 
northern climes and the Greenlander’s passion for oil 
and greasy substances. Secondly, we shut the cold out 
by shutting the heat of our body in; we clothe ourselves 
with fur, thick woolen goods, flannels, and other poor 
heat conductors. 


in light indispositions as well as in dangerous sicknesses, 
inflammatory as well as slow diseases,—from an innocent 
cold in the head to malignant typhus, fever sets in and 
claims our close attention and tireless exertion. 

What do we understand by the term fever? The word 
is of Latin origin,—febris, from fervio, I glow. And in- 
deed heat is the characteristic feature of fever; other 
signs are a fast pulse, headache, thirst, want of appetite, 
faintness. But all these appear sequences of fever. They 
are not causes, but effects of fever. Fever, pure and 


simple, is a deviation from the normal degree of temper. 
ature, a disturbance of the heat regulator, whereby heat 


Thus we act against the loss of heat ; but the opposite | is produced in excess, and its export is not only not in 
case must be met. What is to be done with a surplus of|creased in proportion, but decreased. About the causes 
heat? When the human body with its 98° F. of heat|and nature of fever, about the question why the heat of 
lives in a surrounding temperature of almost as many de-|the blood is increased, we have a great number of clever 
grees, the air stops borrowing heat from the body ; the|theories, but no sufficient demonstrative explanation. It 
latter does not radiate heat freely, and an over-production| must suffice us to show the most frequent kinds of fever 


takes place. 


manufacturer collects goods in a warehouse. The regu- 


Now it will not do to collect heat as the/and also their effect upon the organism. 


The physicians distinguish three kinds of fever,—(1) a 


lator drives the surplus out by force. He increases the| continuing fever; (2) a fluctuating fever, which changes 
loss and decreases the generation of heat. How does|in intensity within twenty four hours ; (3) intermittent, 


he do it ? 


fever, the so-called fever and ague. 


(I purposely omit 


He orders all the organs of the body to perform their | technical terms. ) 


functions with increased vigor. The lungs are ordered 


The first kind, the continuing fever, is noticed in scarlet 


to breathe more rapidly, the heart to beat faster and to|fever, measles, inflammation of the lungs. It increases 
quicken the circulation ; by means of the pulses we can| quickly to a certain high degree, and remains there till 
feel the blood-waves rush with great force to the very|more favorable conditions of the atmosphere or other 
ends of the system. The perspiratory glands are ordered | remedies make it lose its intensity, and within twenty-four, 
to open all their sluices and to pour their liquid contents|or at most within thirty-six houra, the heat may be down 
through the pores of the skin, and the process of evapor-|again to the normal or regulation degree of 98° F. 
ation consumes heat which is taken from the body. ‘This| People call the sudden decrease of the high temperature 
loss of liquid causes thirst; we feel as though we might] ‘the crisis.” It has been noticed in some cases that this 
drink cooling beverages in great quantities in order to|crisis occurs after a certain number of days, but this can- 
quench the inner glow. Relief from thirst and excess of |not be relied upon, since it greatly depends upon the con- 
heat is found at last in a cool bath. The regulator also|stitution of the sufferer and the severity of the attack. 


prescribes a decrease in activity in the generation of heat. 


The second kind, the fluctuating fever, is one which 


It is done by decreeing rest; the muscles are not called|changes in intensity, that is, shows variations in the 
into play; on the contrary they lose all inclination for| height of temperature between morning and night amount- 
action; a languor spreads over the body; man seeks aling to from 2 to 3 degrees F. The decrease occurs dur- 
quiet place, sits or lies down, and his muscular strength|ing the night and toward morning, and the increase 


seems to have forsaken him During a very hot day 
work must be suspended temporarily. Even the most 
industrious person is lazy on such a day. But that is not 


during the daytime and toward evening. A typhoid 
patient offers the best illustration of this kind of fever. 
The scene opens with a more or less heavy chill, upon 


all; the very source of heat, the digestive organs, are set| this follows a heat, which rises slowly but steadily. From 
at less than one half their regulation power. The stomach| morning till night there is a rise of 2°, then till morning 


refuses carboniferous food, and is satisfied with light diet,|, fall of 1°. 


Thus the disease makes a progress of one 


especially fruit. A few dates per day are suflicient for|degree in every 24 hours; it regularly makes two steps 


the Arabian in the desert, a handful of rice for the inhab-| forward and one step backward. 


itants of Hindostan and China. 


These occurrences that appear so simple, 80,—to use an| come to a standstill yet. 


almost improper term,—natural, so self-evident, are the 


After about 4 to 6 
days the heat has increased to 103° to 104° and has not 
It may still rise several degrees 
higher, and stay there for a number of days, after which 


effects of a most complicated mechanism of which we|the patient succumbs and dies, or takes a new lease of 


know little, if anything. It certainly exists, and in the 
brain,—so much we know. But where in the brain ? 
Who is bold enough to point out that part of the brain 
which is the seat of our heat regulator? Our heat regu- 
lator does his duty only so long as the household is in 
regulation order, for at the moment in which the organism 
is harmed, or something has penetrated it which creates 
fever, our regulator loses his presence of mind, gets con- 
fased, embarrassed, perplexed, bewildered. Notice what 
he does. He begins by permitting the generation of heat 
to excess, does not send counter order if the heat in- 
creases beyond the demand. If he would see to it, that 
it were thrown out again, all would be well, but he fails 
to do that. On the contrary, during a fever, he reduces 
the export of heat more and more, especially during the 
frost period of the fever. When the inner heat is accu- 
mulated to an enormous degree, the capillary vessels near 
the skin contract and send blood toward the inner organs. 


Frver.—We meet the word so often at the sick bed 
that every one is familiar with it. Our apprehension 
rises at once when we hear that fever has set in, or that, 
if it had been there before, it has increased anew. With 
fear and apprehension we await the approach of the night, 
for experience tells us that this is the time in which fever- 
heat rises to its height, while toward morning it ueually 
decreases. 

It is trae there are a number of diseases, and some of 
them very dangerous, which are not accompanied by 
fever, and during which the heat of the body even falls 
below the normal degree, as in cholera, but in the major- 


life, that is to say, his blood heat slowly decreases, till it 
approaches 98° F. 

The third kind, the intermittent fever, begins with a 
very perceptible chill. We know that this feeling of cold 
is a purely subjective one. While the patient trembles 
all over, creeps under the covers, while his teeth chatter 
and his finger-nails turn blue,—the thermometer, applied 
to his arm-pit or under his tongue, will give evidence of 
a blood heat of 103 to 105°. This chill often lasts a 
quarter of an hour, and sometimes a whole hour, and 
even longer ; and it is followed by an almost insufferable 
heat which may cease after a few hours under heavy 
perspiration, and fall tothe normal degree. This process 
repeats itself in a case of common malaria, either every 
ether day, or every third day, mostly at the same hour 
ofthe day. Daring the intervals the patient shows, as 
regards his temperature and general condition, a perfectly 
normal state. 

But after a longer period of fever and ague, dangerous 
sequences for the maintainance of health become visible. 
The danger is worse in the first two kinds of fever dur- 
ing which the body is heated “like a blast-furnace,” and 
consumes its own substance. For a while we can stand 
changes in temperature amounting to 2 or 3 degrees 
without danger, if new fuel is added regularly to make 
up for the loss. If the heat rises beyond 100° to, say 
105°, the patient is in a very dangerous condition and if 
his temperature rises to 110° he is almost certain to die. 
Death in such a case is almost inevitable, unless the 
patient suffers from ‘“ typhus recurrens;” in which case 





ity of diseases we notice fever as their faithful companion 


the heat may rise to that degree and yet the patient may 


be saved. Careful observations have even proved a 
patient’s heat to have risen to 114° and even 120°, but 
of course he died. No human body can stand a heat like 
that. 

Now let us discuss briefly how it is that high bodily 
heat has such a fatal effect upon the life of the human 
organism. Why does our apprehension for the patient’, 
danger rise with every degree of increase in his blood 
heat? Ihave already betrayed the answer, when I said, 
an over-heated body consumes its own substance. Bat 
that is not all. The most important organs all suffer 
under the abnormal heat. Over-heated blood acts ag an 
irritant upon the muscles of the heart, and increases the 
number of beats. If the fever lasts long, the heart gets 
over-worked, exhausted, becomes weak under the work it 
has to perform, and the pulse grows irregular and thin, 
The increased activity of the heart sets the lungs into in. 
creased activity. While a healthy person breathes 18 
times a minute, a fever patient will do it 36 times in the 
same time. The lungs are overcharged with blood, 
which cannot be purified quickly enough. Coughing fol- 
lows, caused by accumulation of blood, and finally con- 
gestion of the lungs sets in. Thus the part of the lungs 
which can still perform work grows smaller and smaller, 
though the claims upon the activity are greater with 
every fraction of a degree of heat. But this is not all. 


The digestive organs refuse to perform work. The 
fever patient loses his appetite and refuses all food; thus 
we see the supply cut off, and consumption increased. 
The tongue is covered with a slimy coating. If the heat 
still rises the tongue gets dry and brown. Not only the 
circulatory, respiratory, and digestive organs suffer, but 
soon the nervous system will begin to show signs of weak- 
ness. The over-heated blood cannot circulate through 
the nervous centers without doing great injury to the 
tissues of the brain. Sleep ceases to refresh the patient. 
he dreams, whispers, talks incoherently ; his hands trem- 
ble; often he roars and screams in his paroxysm, and 
flings himself about, and can only with difficulty be kept 
in bed. 
Destruction moves quickly. Every protracted fever 
causes loss of strength and substance, not only because 
new food, or rather new fuel, is not added, but also on 
account of the protracted eelf-combustion. The increased 
glow first consumes the fat which is stored away in all 
parts of the body. Fat is the carrier of carbon. This is 
breathed out again in form of carbonic acid. The breath 
of a fever patient is very offensive. After the fat is 
well-nigh gone the albumen is consumed which delivers 
its nitrogen to the stove. Thus the patient “ loses flesh” 
Dr. Behr weighed a typhus patient daily and found 
that after the first week, the patient lost seven pounds 
within five days at an average heat of 105° F. During 
the next five days he lost five and a half pounds at an 
average heat of 103° F. Daring the next five days he 
lost four pounds at an average heat of 101° F. During 
the last five days, he lost only one-fifth of a pound at an 
average heat of 99° F. and this was a mild case. If the 
fever continues much longer the substance of the patient 
is so effectually burned up that he will die from sheer 
exhaustion. 
When the inventor of the thermometer succeeded in 
making his first specimen he had no idea of what far- 
reaching sequence the measurement of blood heat would 
have for the development of medical science. The great 
physician Roerhave in Holland was the first during the 
18th century who conceived the importance of the ther- 
mometer in measuring fever-heat. His pupils Van 
Swieten and de Haen in Vienna applied the instrument 
assiduously and made a great many valuable observa 
tions. They found that the fever temperature is almost 
always higher in the evening than in the morning ; that 
the increase of heat takes place even during the chill ; 
that the velocity of the pulse is not always keeping steP 
with the rise of temperature, and that there is a very 
great difference between the subjective feeling of heat and 
the actual degree as indicated by the thermometer. The 
Englishman Carrie treated fever patients in accordance 
with thermometrical indications, and in the year 179, 
wrote a work upon cold water treatment of fever patients: 
Oh, how well do I remember that in fever cases ™Y 
grandmother would cover me up with feather-beds till I 
was nearly choked! How carefully she whould keep 





doors and windows closed ! Yes, even the wardrobe w 
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kept shut to protect me from draft. Oh, sancta sim- 
plicias/ Nowadays we apply ice to the head of a fever 
patient. 

But these pioneers were far in advance of the times. 
The great thought was not ripe, or rather it fell upon 
stony ground. The use of the thermometer in the sick 
room could not become general, as long as the mechan- 
ism of the human stove was not understood. The prto- 
cess of chemical combustion in the human system became 
better known when the science of chemistry took the 
great stride forward which has astonished the world. 
The physicians Traube and Von Baerensprung in Berlin 
and Wunderlich in Leipzic (1851 and 1852) introduced 
anew the thermometer as an instrument for probing the 
fever-heat. French critics at that time called this ther- 
mometrical practice unproductive scientific trifling, possi- 
ble only in small German hospitals, where there were 
more physicians than patients. 

But the ridicule of these French science lease-holders 
soon ceased, and the thermometer became the indispen- 
sable instrument in the hands of the physician everywhere. 
Fever heat can be measured with accuracy only by means 
of such an impartial instrument as the thermometer. 
For the feeling of the hand is deceptive and will afford 
only superficial and inaccurate judgment. The hand can 
only observe differences of several degrees of heat and is 
therefore incompetent to mark slow progress or retrogres- 
sion. One look at the infallible column of mercury in- 
forms us at once as to the state of the disease; it indi- 
cates danger or creates hope, tells more with positive cer- 
tainty than can be learned by long questioning and pain- 
ful inquiries. The thermometer at the sick bed proves 
to be a soothsayer in a double sense of the word; the 
harbinger of the future and exact reporter of the present. 

The thermometer of Celsius which shows 100 degrees 
between freezing and boiling point is now used generally 
by physicians. In order that as little time as possible is 
lost, the ball at the lower end of the body heat-meter is 
heated artificially, either by holding it over the lamp or 
in boiling water, till the mercury rises above normal 
blood heat, then it is applied to the arm-pit, close to the 
large artery or under the tongue. The patient holds it 
in place in the arm-pit by folding his arms over his chest 
or in the mouth with his lips. After a few minutes the 
column has fallen as far as it can, and becomes stationary, 
thereby indicating the true degree of the body’s heat. In 
reading the indications, the physician stoops down until his 
eye is on a level with the upper end of the column of 
mercury. If he does not, he is likely to make mistakes 
of a large fraction of a degree. 

A correct knowledge of the state and development of 
the fever is secured by noting the number of degrees in 
the morning and evening. Every educated person is able 
to assist the physician in his treatment by measuring the 
heat of the patient and keeping an account of the fever. 
It is admitted everywhere nowadays that without a care- 
fully kept record of thermometrical indications no phys- 
ician can treat a fever patient understandingly. 
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This is a record of the heat measurements of a fever 
patient from the first to the thirteenth day. We notice 
an uninterrupted increase of heat from the first to the 
seventh day. On the eighth day a slight change is 
noticed, and from that day the decrease is a steady one. 
The patient is sure to recover, unless he has a relapse. 

In conclusion, we are able to see in what close relation 
the pulse and the respiratory organs stand to the temper 
ature of the body by examining the record taken at Pres- 
ident Garfield’s sick bed. There may be noticed, that 








with an abnormal increase of the temperature of the blood, 
the heart and lungs are forced to greater activity, and 
that both heart and lungs work more slowly when the heat 
subsides. I only suggest to watch the bulletins of phys. 
icians in attendance of noted patients, and we shall in- 
variably find these points quoted. 





CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


' (Mr Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication, but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Wil] 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





337. How long would you advise me to keep my class 
in fractions in the Written Arithmetic ? 

A. R. Merttic. 

I never advise time limits. You must keep them at 
the work until they know how to do all that is to be done 
with fractions in arithmetical work, until they are accu 
rate and reasonably rapid. But use only small fractions 
for the class as a whole and let those with a ‘“ mathemat- 
ical turn” take harder work. Nearly everything should 
be done with the practical parts of 100 as used in per- 
centage, from }, }, }, ete to Z, }4, and }3. Adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing together with the 
work in complex and compound fractions can all be 
taught with these fractions which form the basis of the 
work in percentage. A great mistake is usually made in 
teaching arithmetic because of the assumption that any 
phase of the subject can be taught in a given time and be 
sufficiently serviceable ever after. Itis not true. Every- 
thing essential needs alittle practice for a long time after 
itis learned. All the principles involved in using frac- 
tions should be early taught and then practiced frequently 
all through the grammar school course. 





338. Are we not going too far in the neglect of state 
capitals and boundaries ? G. E. O. 


Neither the capital nor the definite boundary of a state 
is of much moment. The evil has been that, learning 
of but one city in the ordinary state the child has felt as 
though that was of the greatest importance. Ordinarily 
a man has no interest in any city outside of his own state 
merely because it is the capital. There are, oftentimes, 
smaller cities that from their commercial, mercantile, or 
industrial prominence are of much greater interest than 
the capital. 

As to boundaries it it of great importance that the child 
know the relative location of the states. He should 
know whether Tennessee is north or south of Kentucky, 
but it is not vital that he should know whether it is 
bounded on the east by North Carolina only, or by a lit- 
tle of Virginia or South Carolina also. 

It should be said in speaking of capitals that what has 
been said of the state does not apply to countries, 7. ¢., to 
civilized countries. The capital of a state is incidental, 
while of a country it is essential as being the voice of the 
government, so to speak. Washington is the United 
States in diplomatic thought. 





339. Do modern philosophers still talk of the typical 
human mind as they did in my school days ? 
An Otp Timer. 
No, the “ typical human mind ”’ is a thing of the past. 
It has gone where the ‘‘average boy” has. Phraseology 
changes because of the advance in philosophy and psy- 
chology through thought and experiment. 





340. Do you not think we have gone too far in omit 
ting the the teaching of the places on the map as we 
learned them in our school days ? G. E O. 

It is not popular in these days to advocate the ieaching 
of much of anything in grammar grades, and least of all 
the names and location of places in geography. I would 
not lessen one iota the commendation given the teaching 
of nature and the natural features and forces in the geog- 
raphy lesson but the conviction deepens all along the 
line that we are not now teaching enough localities with 
maps in geography. In these days of much travel, of 
world-wide interest in the doings of every nation of com- 
mercial intere:t in new localities every year, the chil- 
dren should be reasonably familiar with the location of 





eyery body of water, of every mountain range, of every 


prominent land projection or water indentation, of every 
seaport and important inland city. If brought to these 
things skillfully the learning is a delight and does not take 
over much time. 








TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


[{ should much like to hear from all teachers who are using, in 
any way, current topics in the schoolroom, whether along the lines 
suggested in these notes or not. Criticisms of these notes will be 
much appreciated, suggestions of ways in which they can be made 
more helpful, remarks concerning their practical use, and accounts 
of any method by which the topics of the day can be, or better have 
been, utilized in the achoolroom.—G. P. W.}] 

Civilization is connected with few things more closely 
than with transportation in all its aspects. 

New York City has been stirred up over the question 
of the trolley system vs. the storage battery, for street rail- 
way use, and every community is likely to be practically 
interested in the matter of electricity as motive power. 
It was hinted that electricity might be introduced between 
New York and New Haven in the last report of the N. 
Y., N. H., & H. road. 

Boys are always interested in the lettering of freight 
ears. One of the brighter lads might be given the task 
of finding out the practical use of these abbreviations in 
the “economy ” of railway management. For older pu- 
pils, the whole subject of railway “‘ pools,” which the In- 
diana supreme court has just decided illegal, “ traffic 
associations,” of which the Western died last week, 
“clearing houses,” and al) the arrangements for simpli- 
fying and most profitably and eatifactorily transporting 
the public and its goods, are matters which everyone 
should understand. The Railway World of October had 
an instructive interview with President Roberts of the 
Pennsylvania road, giving some lessons he received from 
English railways, especially the matter of “long and 
short hauls,” and “ terminal charges,” which are the prin- 
cipal sources of the charges of discrimination which the 
large freight carriers are constantly making. 

The preparations the railway companies are making 
for the World's Fair traffic reveals something of the 
magnitude of these interests, as well as the prospective 
attendance at Chicago. Orders have been given for de- 
livery before the first of May, 1893, of upwards of 1500 
new passenger coaches and over 400 new locomotives. 
Car works and locomotive shops are everywhere working 
over time. It is estimated that Chicago roads will have 
an outlay for additional stock not under $7,000,000. 

The Railway News again reveals the siza of the grain 
crop in the West. All the roads interested are suffering 
from a carfamine. Regulations in regard to prompt un- 
loading are being strictly enforced. No release can be 
expected for at least two months, or until the bulk of the 
grain has been delivered. With this announcement we 
must consider the fact that Mexican purchasers of Ameri- 
can corn the last of September had compelled the roads 
there to employ passenger coaches and lease locomotives 
for its transportation although this did not enable them to 
meet the demand. The grain crop of Spain was a fail- 
ure, and our consul at Cadiz,—here is seen one of the 
chief duties of national representatives abroad,—has been 
instrumental in opening that market to our exporters. 
The Rassian grain trade, on the other hand, is under- 
going a serious crisis. Foreign merchants are refusing 
the surplus grain from the interior avd prices are falling. 
The St. Petersburg despatches do not explain this satis- 
It may be due to the cholera scare quite as 
The suspension of sev- 


factorily. 
likely as to an extra large crop. 
eral large exporting houses points to some deep seated 
cause of trouble. 

What are the other granaries of the world’ What 
countries are self suporting as regards cereal and other 
food products? What countries import largely? How 
do they pay for what they take from other lands? Why 
do they not produce for themselves, instead of buying ? 
How do they psy for what they get? How is grain 
transported, both on land and on sea? etc., ete. Who 
pays ultimately for the cablegrams announcing the state 
of the grain crop in Russia and Spain? How can the 
metropolitan press afford this direct expense? But the 
Press Association is another story. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 27, ’92. 


THE Iowa school children have selected the oak as the 
state tree and the rose as the state flower. 


ScHOOLHoUSE architectare is an art by itself and only 
experts should be allowed to trifle with it. 


Miss Apa C. Sweet of Chicago who has been twice 
nominated by Mayor Washburn for a position on the 
school board and each time been rejected by the city coun- 
cil, has withdrawn from the candidacy. This is another 
evidence that she was well fitted for theplace. 


Tue latest! “ He is a mighty mean man who marries a 
school teacher and expects her to support him.” That is 
not the question at all, but some women like to marry a 
man for something other than “ support.” If a woman 
is a first class teacher and chooses to marry and can be 
happier and more useful by continuing to teach than by 
playing “society woman,” why should she not be priv- 
ileged to do it unless there are better teachers in abund- 
dance. 


Is Tu1s PosstnLe ?—State Superintendent Bardwell 
of Georgia issues a circular stating that only writing, 
reading, orthography, English grammar, and geography 
can be taught in the public schools of that state. An ap- 
peal bas been taken from his decision in the interest of 
history. Where are physiology, music, and drawing ? 


Was there ever another state that pretended to tell what 


The law prescribes what must be 
taug!t in every school and leaves it for enterprising com- 


shall not be taught. 


munities and teachers to do as much more as possible. 


though it have a keen edge. It should be bright, spark- 
ling with wit even though it hit squarely. If the schools 
would teach never to indulge in a practical joke, never 
to do any of the numberless things that are so chest- 
nutty as to be worm-eaten, but which we decline to men- 
tion lest it should suggest some mischief to boy or girl 
into whose hands this may come, they would render a 
service to humanity. The ethics of joking would be a 
capital subject for a school somposition this season. 








THE LATE GEORGE HOWLAND. 


Mr. George Howland, for so many years tho dis: 
tinguished superintendent of the Chicago schools, died 
suddenly of heart trouble in hie room in Chicago, whither 
he had gone for the winter, on Sunday evening. He had 
failed rapidly since his retirement from office a year ago, 
indeed, his retirement resulted from physical weakening. 
He went abroad for rest but failed to find it. Returning 
he spent the summer among the Berkshire hills, without 
making any gain. In September he settled in Chicago. 
thinking to improve by a winter amid the scenes of his 
life labor. His quiet, painless passing away on Sunday 
evening in his own room was what he would have chosen 
as a time, place, and means of departure. He will be 
mourned by a multitude of ardent, admiring friends, who 
have worked with him, or have learned to love him 
through his pen, which has written strong and beautiful 
words in prose and verse. 








THE DETROIT SITUATION. 


The school board of Detroit, at a recent meeting, 
passed the following resolution : 

Whereas, It bas been thoroughly and satisfactorily demonstrated 
that teachers in our echools who have not received their education 
in our public echools do not show as good results in their work as 
those who have secured their education in our public schools; now 
_-— That henceforth no person shall be eligible to teach in 
our public schools who has not received his or her entire education 
in our public schools and shall be a graduate of one of our higher 
schooler. 

This bore upon its face such evidence of being a stu- 
pendous blunder that we at once sought private advices, 
from which we learn that the board did not mean what it 
said, that the resolutions were passed to meet a special 
case, namely admittance to the training school, the pur. 
pose being to secure better preparation therefor and 
training-school preparation for all new teachers. 

One must have his own opinion of a person who could 
draft such a resolution to meet snch a case, but this is 
more conceivable than that anyone could have drafted a 
resolution that means what this says. There is no 
explanation that is satisfactory. The most charitable 
view seems to be that which comes to us from Detroit. 
We are assured‘ that the board at its next meeting will 
attempt to say what it means. The Detroit board has 
always had public confidence and this resolution should 
be treated as unpremeditated action rather than deliber- 
ate “ hara-kiri.” 





PRINCIPAL E. N. JONES. 


Mr. Jones, recently selected for the principalship of 
the state normal school at Plattsburgh, N. Y., is a New 
Yorker, a native of Oneida County. He began teaching 
at seventeen years of age, teaching winter district schools 
during his student years, till he graduated from Hamilton 
College in 1883. He was at once elected principal of the 
high school at Saratoga Springs, and in two years was 
elected superintendent of schools, where he remained 
seven years, going from a salary of $900 in 1883 to 
$2000 in 1891. Although bat thirty-eight years of age, 
he has long been one of the leaders in New York State, 


Tue Aart oF Joxina.—It is as practical to teach chil-|&¢tive in the National Educational Association and in the 
dren the art of joking as to teach many things now taught, | Department of Superintendence. To him, more than to 
not with a view to encouraging the art, —Heaven forbid,—|@ny other one man, was due the success of the local 


but to make known its limitations. 


its intensity. 
inely so, if he knows what not to do. 


It is a fun-loving arrangements at Saratoga this summer. A skillful teacher 
world, and this is a merry-making age, notwithstanding of early and varied experience, 


an efficient superin- 





A joker is fairly popular; he may be genu- |tendent, and an energetic administrator, he will make a 
A joke should normal school principal of the progressive but judicious 


never be coarse, vulgar, or rude. It should never have a type, and his selection gives very general satisfaction 
string but always a ring. .It should be delicate even among the teachers of the state and country. 


THE ADAMS ASSOCIATION. 


The teachers of Adams, Mass., are doing a service to 
the public which is worth more to themselves than any- 
thing they could do for their own glory. They number 
forty, and while in the advance line in methods and de. 
vices, they do not make pedagogy their only association 
idea. In that town of enterprising men the teachers have 
taken the lead for several years in the matter of public 
entertainment, celebrations, ete., getting the largest audi- 
ences that assemb'e in the town. Whatever they do is 
recognized as having “tone.” Even their free entertain- 
ments are by ticket, with the whole house in reserved 
seats. As a recent illustration of the method and its 
success, their Columbian Day celebration may be cited. 
The Opera House was secured, with a seating capacity of 
seven hundred, and it was all reserved. The exercises 
consisted of the singing of four patriotie selections, a 
recitation, and an address. It was announced some time 
in advance of the 21st that tickets would be ready for 
distribution to adults at six o’clock of a given evening. 
Long before that hour there was a long line in waiting, 
and at eight o’clock not a ticket was left. Twenty of 
the leading men of the town occupied the platform, 
making the occasion in every way a notable event. 

It is of no slight significance to have the entire town 
recognize the leadership of the schools. Does it pay? 
Well, that is not the highest test to be applied ; but ask 
the two grammar school principals, recently called to 
Lynn, —to organize a similar association, perchance ; 
the high school assistant, called to Somerville ; the train- 
ing teacher, elected to a superintendency, but retained 
by an increase in salary, all within a few weeks, and you 
will have little doubt about what they think. Ask Super- 
intendent Beckwith, and he will tell you that the effect is 
seen in every schoolroom, in the self-respect of the teach- 
ers, in the high regard of the pupils, in public estimate of 
the profession, in the generous, hearty support of the 
town, in the method and spirit of the schoolroom. Princi- 
pal Howe of the high school will tell you that it isa 
luxury to be recognized by the business and professional 
men of the town as a leader in public enterprises that 
command their respect. The teachers in any city or 
town could easily be its leaders in effective work. 








THE TONE OF COLUMBUS DAY. 


The world has seen few days with such possibilities of 
glory in the celebrating as October 21. No one now 
living will see another like it. It was well used by many, 
it was abused by some. President Harrison, Governor 
Russell, presumably all the governors, spoke in high ap- 
preciation of the great discoverer, and the official orators 
honored the discoverer and the discovery; but some 
volunteer spokesmen have assumed to criticise Columbus 
severely, styling him a liar, pirate, slave trader, licentious 
reprobate, and in various other ways a fraud. 

That all this is in bad taste is too evident to need ex- 
pression. That it is good history is not probable. The 
discovery of this New World was glory enough for one 
man. It was an honor such as has never come to any 
other man, and will never come to another. The con- 
ception and the execution were his. It is probable that 
a certain halo has illuminated the preliminaries to the 
voyage that the cold facts do not justify, but the coldest 
facts are so grand that they need no illuminating halo. 
He conceived the idea, he thought out the plan, he had 
faith in his philosophy, he knew his science, he brought 
courtiers to his terms, he braved the seas, he dealt with 
three rebellious crews, he swerved not to the right nor to 
the left, though temptations were many. So far as the 
conception aud execution of the great discovery 4ré 
concerned, there is no criticism to be passed upon Colum- 
bas. He did all that he claimed to be able to do, except 
that a new world shut him off from the old that he sought. 

Of his private life or his other ventu: es we are not called 
upon to treat, but if we do, it is neither honest nor honest 
history to judge him as though he had lived in our day: 
Eminently respectable men in later days had a part '0 
the slave trade, and the money from the traffic frequently 
went into the founding of colleges and churches in N ew 
Englend. There is piracy-money in the corner stones 





ehurch and college in New England, and lotteries were 
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the pet foundations of our most orthodox colleges and 
universities, and the world is not so trathfal or virtuous 
to-day that we need to go back four hundred years for an 
opportunity to censure falsehood or laxity in private 
virtue. 

This year we are celebrating the discovery of America 
and not the private life of the discoverer. October 21 was 
the birthday of the New World and not of Columbus. 
The discovery was one of the grandest events in history, 
and the relation of Columbus to the discovery was every- 
way grand und heroic. Let us make the year that was 
ushered in on October 21 grandly patriotic, in every way 
glorious for America and Americans. 








THE PRESS AND THE SCHOOL. 


[Abstract of address of the editor before the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, October 22. ] 

The press needs the school ; the school needs the press. 
Each must have the other. America must have both at 
their best. 

It is of quite as much importance to the country that 
the press be improved as the school. If the press seri- 
ously degenerates, no power can save America. The 
church, philanthropic agencies, ethical movements, will 
accomplish little if the people read daily a demoralizing 
press. 

The press is under temptations peculiarly its own. 
Few editors retain their personality. Few editorial rooms 
are without a speaking-tube and an ear-trumpet in the 
counting-room. The day may come when men of wealth 
will endow newspapers. There is as great need of the 
endowment of editorial chairs in great newspapers as of 
classical chairs in colleges. Where is there a college, 
great library, or philanthropic movement of any kind, 
that is not largely supported by benevolent fands? What- 
ever purposes to lift men above the absolute necessities of 
life and above the comforts and luxuries that cater to 
their amusement, their impulse, or their lower nature, 
must appeal for financial backing to the self-sacrificing 
spirit, missionary or benevelent zeal. 

The newspaper ought to be the people’s college, the 
great American library, and there should be in every 
great center one or more papers with an ethical and liter- 
ary purpose that is placed beyond the necessity of cater- 
ing to any class for its support. Once well-founded and 
developed, it would be a source of perpetual revenue for 
any cause designated by its benefactor. But as this may 
not come in our day, it is well to look for other helpful 
agencies in the exaltation of the best in the press. The 
success of the press is not in the number but in the char- 
acter of its readers, in the character of the reading of its 
readers. What the press most needs is to have readers 
whose reading signifies more. 

There is not so much difference in the publishers of 
newspapers as one might suspect. It is largely the differ- 
ence in the estimate of human nature. Every paper in 
the country desires better reading by more and better read- 
ere, more respect of weightier men. To secure this, they 
must depend largely upon the school. There is no way 
in which the church, the school, the reformer, the philan- 
thropist can do more for the cause each represents, for 
the country each would serve, than to increase the quality 
and number of the readers of the best in every paper. 
The unschooled reader is of little value to the press. He 
does not buy papers; if so, but one. He does not read 
that. What little he does read is not the best that is in 
it. The true estimate of any paper is the best reading 
secured for the best matter in its columns. 

The only test of a paper’s real standing is the increase 
or decrease of the nomber and character of those who read 
its best colamns. The unschooled drag down the press. 
The poorly schooled are a burden to it. The well taught 
are a positive, tangible beneSt to every paper they buy 
and read. Ride through a train in a distant city, know- 
ing nothing of the character of the papers, and you can 
choose the one you want by looking into the faces of those 
in whose hands the papers are found. While the un- 
schooled rarely buy a paper, and the poorly schooled but 
one, the well-taught buy and read several good papers, 
periodicals, and books. The reading of the world is done 
by the well-schooled, hence the press is vitally interested 
in the best work of the school. It demands that the 

school tone up the reading of youth, so that there shall be 





added each year to American life no unschooled, few 
poorly schooled, and a multitude of well-schooled people 
who shall read much, buy much, and always of the better 
sort. 

The school needs the press. The school can do little 
at a dead lift; it ean do much with buoyant conditions. 
If the teacher tries to lift fifty spiritless children from 
unsympathetic homes in a prejudiced community, he can 
accomplish little, and will wear himself out in the effort. 
The press is the thermometer of the community. An 
individual can ignore a paper if the motive of its antago- 
nism is known, an institution can do the same; but any 
man, institution, or cause can accomplish infinitely more 
with the confidence and sympathy of the press. It is not 
& question whether or not you can get on without it or in 
spite of it; you can get on much better with it. 

The press is naturally with the school, and it never 
intentionally arrays itself against it. It has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by being suspected of un- 
friendliness or indifference. But while it believes in the 
school idea, unfortunately it does not appreciate suf- 
ficiently the school’s work. The press is skeptical about 
the practical value of much that is done therein. ‘The 
school will never know what it owes to the lack of public 
confidence in a recent critic’s position on general ques- 
tions. Fortunately for the schools, no one could afford to 
indorse his statements ; but with his general positions a 
larger part of the press was in spmpathy than is usually 
suspected. Schoolmen need to realize this. 

As a member of several press clubs, I know the 
attitude of editors altogether too well. They do not 
see things as schoolmasters do. The editor is on the 
skirmish line; the teacher is drilling in camp; all the 
conditions differ. The teacher is striving to develop 
ability to do a few things; the editor demands the adapt- 
abilty of that ability to many things. The teacher wants 
everything to run like clockwork, and has a signal for 
every exercise; the editor simply demands the latest 
thing in the best form, at the earliest moment. The 
schoolmaster’s motto is, “Sit still’; the editors motto 
is, “ Hustle.” The teacher says, “ Write a flawless sen- 
tence ;” the editor says, “Make it readable.” The 
teacher says, “‘ Make it unassailable”; the editor, ‘Make 
it available.” The teacher says, “‘ Never end a sentence 
with a preposition ” ; the editor says, “ Write it up.” 

The school can serve the country by toning up the 
reading habits of children and youth. It must respect 
the power of the press. It should appreciate what it can 
learn from the energy, activity, and adaptability of the 
editorial force of the daily paper. It should seek the 
sympathy and command the respect of the local and met- 
ropolitan press. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 





The Rhode Island State Teachers’ Association will be held on 
Nov. 3, 4, and 5, instead of October as before anuounced. 


Is it possible that Theodore Martin is to be poet laureate! If 
so, let ns hope that Lord Tennyson cannot know of it in the Land 
Immortal. 

It is highly amusing to eee a community opposing as wholly im- 
practicable something that has worked to perfection in every city 
where it has been tried. 

In ‘*Columbnus’s Account of the Discovery of the New World,”’ 
Mr. Redway’s article of Oct. 13, the expression, ‘‘ It (Guanahani, 
or San Salvador) is situated eastward in the same line with the 
island of Hierro in the Canariees,’’ should read, ‘‘ It issituated east- 
west,’’ etc.,—a decidedly different meaning. 

President David Starr Jordon of Leland Stanford Jr. University 
has a series of six lectures upon ‘* Evolation’’ the syllabus of which 
ia the most tempting of anything upon the subject that has come to 
our hand. The subtopics are Variety and Unity in Life; Laws of 
Heredity and Individaality ; Survival of the Fittest ; Degeneration ; 
Species; Philosophy of Evolution. 

The Pratt Institute has the best department of domestic science 

with which we are familiar. It isunder the direction of Emma O. 
Conro. It is an ideal exemplification of the science of home mak- 
ing. The course of study includes German, physics, chemistry, 
chemistry of foods and of cooking, calculation of dietaries, bacte- 
riology, physiology, emergencies, hygiene, home-narsing, in addition 
to cookery, laundry, and sewing. 
Contributions to the Boston Teachers’ Bazaar are coming in 
from all parts of the country. It is an affair in which the society 
lady, the business man, the philanthropist, and the politician ap- 
pear to be alike interested. Its object is indorsed by a long list of 
those prominent in educational and charitable movements, ard a 
handsome sum for the treasury is confidently expected. 





The American College for Girls at Constantinople, feanded in 


1871, and now a regularly chartered American college, is making 
phenomenal growth. During the last year 141 students were en- 
rolled, although the standard of scholarship was considerably raised. 


The education of teachers is one of the msin objects, and many 
graduates of mission schools in other parts of the country prepare 


themselves here to go back as teachers. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club held its annual meeting 
at the Brunswick on Saturday, Charles W. Hill presiding. The 
subject was “The Press and the Public Schools,’’ and the assigned 
speakers Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, Edward H. Clement of the Trans- 
cript, and Mr. Winship of the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION. Dr. 
Miner spoke with great fervency of the public schools as deserving 
and needing uniform and universal loyalty. Mr. Clement read a 
brilliant paper, reviewing especially his long experience upon the 
New York Tribune with Mr. Greeley, contrasting the papers then 
and now. An abstract of Mr. Winship’s talk appears editorially 
this week. Robert C. Metcalf is the new president, Herbert L, 
Moree, the secretary, Supt. Francie Cogswell, and Principals Collar 
and Goodwin are the executive committee. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


LITTLE CHANCE, 
So Brown’s up for office,—’ tis clear as a bell 
That a man such as he could never ran well. 
The reason? That’s easy,—becanse, don’t you see, 
A messenger boy this Brown used to be. 
REASON ENOUGH, 
** So poor Smith committed suicide ?”’ 
“ Yes.’ ’ 
‘* What was the matter ? ”’ 
** His brain was on fire and he blew it out.’’ 


THE SUNDAY AFTER COLUMBUS DAY. 

A mamma who was about to send her youthful hopeful to Sun- 
day School for the first time, decided first to test the general 
knowledge of the youth. 

**Who made you, Freddie ?”’ she asked. 

“ God,’ was the ready response. 

That is right, my dear, now tell mamma who was the first 
map.’ 

‘**Columbus,’’ triamphantly shouted the child. 


WAY UP. 


‘* Did you find it very expensive at the beach ?’’ 
“ Awfully ! Even the tide was high.’”” — Harper’s Bazar, 








THIS AND THAT. 





It was Autumn, and incessant 

Pipe the quails from shocks and sheaves, 
And, like living coals, the apples 

Burned among the withering leaves. 


— Longfellow, 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is coming to New York as a permanent 
home. 

Dr. George Macdonald is about publishing a new novel, Heather 
and Snow. 

There are forty-two obelisks still in existence. Twelve of these 
are in Rome, five in London, and one in Central Park, New York. 

It is said that all of the $1,200,000 royalty on Moody and 
Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns,’’ has been devoted to charitable purposes, 

Dr. O. W. Holmes is now at work upon bis reminiscences, dicts- 
ting them for foture use. He has also material for reminiscences 
of James Russell Lowell. 

The colored people of Washington, headed by Frederick Doug- 
lage, have formed an association for the purpose of erecting a mon- 
ument to the memory of John Brown. 

There is a demand for young men and women to take charge of 
exhibits at the World’s Fair who can converse with foreigners in 
other than the ‘‘ United States language.”’ 

The ex-ckief Geronimo, who, with other subjugated Apache 
Indians, is living near Mobile, Alabama, has been made a 
gardener at the military station where he is a captive, and is also a 
justice of the peace for the tribe. 

At the head of the C. L. S.C. roll of ’96 stands the name of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. The ex-president undertaking a four years’ 
course of reading at seventy cannot be said to belong to that large 
claes of Chautauquans deprived of educational privileges in youth, 

When living in Haverhill Mr. Whittier was for a long time the 
owner of the only parrot in the place. He disliked celebrity so 
much that, as he used to say, it afforded him delight when the 
small urchins of the village would point him out as ‘‘ the man wot 
owned the parrot,” instead of John Greenleaf Whittier, the poet. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties of the English language it is 
daily spoken by more and more of the human race and acquiring @ 
larger influence. In the late Samoan conference held in Berlin, the 
diplomatic conversations were, for the first time in history, held in 
English. English was the mother tongue of two-thirds of the com- 
missioners. 

The school for child widows established in India through the 
efforta of Pundita Ramabai is growing in numbers, and the opposi- 
tion to it, at first so violent, is slowly but surely giving way. The 
school which now has a pretty, new building at Poona, has this 
year thirty-eight widows, some as young as eight years old, many 
of them rescued from extreme degradation and cruelty, and eleven 





unmarried children. Three teachers are employed and the best 
American systems of kindergarten and primary work are in use. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rs and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
Popa podinn p addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 1 








THE FAVORITE BOOKS OF CHILDREN. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, IN HARPER'S BAZAR. 


There lies before me a mass of manuscript which might, if thor- 
onghly and laboriously analyzed, yield mach insight into that diffi- 
cult theme, “‘ the contents of children’s minds.” During the last 
year the public library of Cambridge, Mass., has been placed in 
close contact with the public schools by the practice of issuing to 
the three highest grammar grades, and also to the high schools, ten 
cards for each teacher, to be used in connection with the school 
work. On the strength of this, the following questions have lately 
been issued to all the pupils of these grades: (1) What can you say 
in regard to the present plan of supplying the library books? (2) 
How many library books (including any taken directly from the 
library) have you read since September ’91 ? (3) Write the titles 
of some of the most iateresting books that you have read, giving 
the author of each book. (4) Write on the other side of this paper 
an account of the book you like best. These questions have beep 
generally answered, and in a way whose neatness and precision cer- 
tainly do credit to the average training of these schools. My con- 
cern at present is with the answers to the third question, and only 
with those proceeding from the ninth or highest grammar grade. 
The whole number of pupils in this grade sending answers was 
about 430, and their average age on Jan. 1, 1891, was fourteen years 
and nine months. The number of boys and girls was very nearly 
equal, and the schools are mixed or co-educational. 

On these 430 papers the number of books mertioned as favorites 
varies from one to eight, and the whole number of books desig- 
nated is about 1800 (1796). The number of separate books is about 
one third of this number, as many books have more than one ad- 
mirer, and some, as will be s°en, a great many. The selected 
favorites would be as hard for an ignorant observer to guess, I 
think, as the results of a newspaper ballot for favorite authors. 
The first ten on the list are the following, and the vote for each is 
appended : Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 74; Black Beauty, 42; Little Women, 
81; Little Lord Fauntleroy, 26; Boys of '61, 21; Evangeline, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Building of the Nation, each 17; Jack Hale, Boys of 
76, each 15. 

There are certainly some curious aspects of this comparison. 
Alarmists as to the undue influence of foreign literature may well 
take note of the fact that of these ten leading favorites all bat two 
are of American origin. Carious is also the disappearance not only 
from this list, but from the wider detailed list, of some earlier 
favorites, as Mies Edgeworth. Most extraordinary of all is the 
prolonged supremacy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which excels all com- 

petitors by nearly two to one; and this among a race of children 
born long since alavery was abolished! One eager little girl in the 
seventh grade, and therefore probably about twelve years old, writes 
at the head of her abstract of Uncle Tom’s Cabin: ‘“‘I think this 
book is lovely. I cried more over this book than any other.’’ It 
is interesting to note, moreover, that this ardent young reader has 
a name unmistakably Irish. 

The above statistics relate to single booke only. If they related 

to authors, comprising all the works of each, the comparison might 
turn out differently. Thus the various writings of T. W. Knox 
have 38 friends; the Butterworth series of ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys,”’ 37 ; 
and many votes are scattered among the various books of Dickens, 
Scott, Cooper, Trowbridge, Marryat, Verne, Mrs. Champney, and 
the Hale family. The largest number of books read (75) is claimed 
by a girl, and her favorites are Arnold’s History of Rome, Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia, Thackeray’s Newcomes, Scott’s Ivanhoe 
and Talisman, Dickens’ Bleak House, and Mra. Champney’s Vassar 
Girls Abroad. The largest number claimed by a boy (64) includes 
as his favorites Abbott’s Napoleon and Frederick the Great, Irving’s 
Washington, and two histories of the Civil War. Books relating to 
science and the arts are more commonly on the lists of boys; while 
the readers of poetry,—‘‘ Evangeline,”’ for instance,—are mainly 
girls. Such figures as the above, claiming a very large amount of 
reading, are very exceptional; the usual number of books atated as 
having been read is from three to ten, and some children have evi- 
dently given in their returns only the number of books taken from 
the public library, while others have included all their reading from 
whatever source. 
: Of course the children were more or less on theit good behavior 
in answering these questions, and were tempted to put their best 
books forward. Yet the replies carry with them a general spirit of 
frankness, and the analyses of books indicate that the writers know 
what they are doing Bat in order to go more thoroughly into the 
matter, I have taken one ninth-grade grammar class from an aver- 
age school, and have analyzed it more fully. This class includes 37 
girls and 10 boys. Their preferences are as follows, classifying 
this time by authors and sometimes by subj:cts, not by single books 
aa before : the preferences of the girls being thus: Books on Amer- 
ican history (31); Dickens (15) ; Miss Alcott (12); Mrs. Stowe (8) ; 
Stanley (7); Shakespeare (6); Cooper, Butterworth, Mrs Whitney, 
and Black Beauty (5 each); George Eliot and Coffia (4 each) ; 
Irving and Roe (2 each); Scott, Carlyle, Aldrich, W. T. Adams, 
Mrs. Dodge, Mrs. Deland, Howells, Wallacs (1 each). The prefer- 
ences of the boys are slightly different: American history (20) ; 
Shakespeare, Mrs. Stowe (4 each); booke on science, Black Beauty 
(3 each) ; Cooper, Stanley [2 each]; Dickens, Thackeray, Wallace 
[1 each]. In case of both boys and girls I have left out many ob- 
scurer favorites having but one vote each; and, of course, the 
smaller number of voters makes this set of results far more acci- 
dental and less valuable than the other. Any other ten boys might 
have hit upon a very different set of books; but where you obtain, 
as in the previous statistics, the unbiased and independent judg- 
ment of 430 children of about the same age, and attending schools 
of the same grade, the result is surely most interesting, and is in 
pre — creditable, on the whole, to the brains and tastes of the 
children. 





TWO PUNSTERS. 


All friends of the late Rev. Charles T. Brooks of Newport re- 
member his readiness in punning. He was walking one day in an 
old cemetery with a friend, when their attention was attracted bya 
singular epitaph, It set forth the statement of stonement in quaint 


Mortis, Morti, ete. ‘There,’ said Mr. Brooks, ‘‘ia a man who 
declined death, but it seems death did not decline him.” 

Avother wonderful punster was that genial humorist, the late 
Josiah Quircy, fourth of that illustrious name. He was engaged 
to lecture one evening in a country town in Massachusetts, and - 
chsirman of the managing committee, haviog escorted him to the 
hall, found the lights at the desk were burning but dimly. per 
janitor, who answered to the name of Lucas, was soon called, an 


oceeded to dy the difficulty. ‘ You’! not have to wait long, 
M. ‘ Quincy,” said ‘the bustling chairman; ‘‘ Mr. Lucas will soon 


i h ad . 
ae Te alas Mr. Quincy, ‘‘ Lucas! Ob! ‘Lucus a non 
lucendo,’ I suppose.’ PAMELA McARTHUR COLE. 


——-—— 
THE WIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


The wife of Columbus is worthy of more attention than is usually 
given her. Few know that her aid and encouragement did much 
to keep alive her husband’s faith in his great enterprise. Her name 
was Palestrello, and she married Colambus in the year 1470. Her 
father was a Portuguese navigator of note, and it was from the 
charts of old Palestrello that Colambus obtained his first ideas 
about a western passage to the Indies. 


nn 


A FACT. 


Willie Waters was a roly-poly boy, eo round and fat that the 
boys called him ‘“ Watermelon.”’ He attended the public school in 
acity near Boston. One day he was caught chewing gum. He 
had been reported to the principal before for some misdemeanor, 
and his teacher took him to the principal’s room to be reprimanded 
a second time, and perhaps to receive the punishment which had 


been already promised to him. 

‘* Here is the champion gum chewer,”’ said the teacher, introduc- 
ing him. 

‘Chewing gum!’ exclaimed the principal. 
been sent to this room before, Master Waters ? ”’ 
‘* Yes, sir,’’ faltered poor Waters. 

‘* Do you know what is hanging over your head ?’’ was sternly 
asked. 

‘© Yes, sir,” said the culprit, while his mouth quivered and his 
round cheeks grew pale. 

‘© What is it ? ’’ asked the principal, in a severe tone. 

‘* Ha—ir,”’ faltered Watera. 

One teacher left the room suddenly, and the principal’s attention 
was attracted to the window for a second. He soon found voice 
enough to tell Waters that in this case it was a punishment, and 
not hair, that was intended. M. A, HALEY, 


“ Haven’t you 





WORLD'S FAIR NOTES, 


Montana will exhibit a gold brick worth $230,000. 


Seats for 125,000 people were provided in the great manufac- 
tures building at the World’s Fair for the dedication exercises. 


The international chess tournament to be held at Chicago in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair will distribute $7,000 in prizes. 


The owners of the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky propose to re- 
produce’ the ‘‘ starry chamber’”’ in the mining building at the 
World’s Fair. 


The women of La Salle County, Ill, are raising money for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of some 600 or 700 women and girls 
at the World’s Fair. 


It is estimated that the total outlay will be over $17,000,000 
when the gates of the World's Fair are opened, and about $3,000,- 
000 to conduct affairs during the six montha it is open. 


The main railway station, within the World’s Fair grounds, 
where all excursion trains will discharge their passengers, will be a 
handsome structure costiog $225,000, and will accommodate 25,000 
pereons at one time. 


_ Sweden’s building at the World’s Fair has been designed on the 
lines of the old Norse Stave churches, but with more solidity. The 
building is being constructed in Sweden and will be sent to Chicago 
In sections. 


At an expense equal to about $500, an industrial school at Gun- 
toor, India, will make a notable exhibit at the World’s Fair. A 
small drawing-room in the Woman’s building will be furnished with 
articles made by the pupils of the school. 


; Persons in Bombay, India, are persuaded that there will be con- 
siderable profit in making a varied display at the World’s Fair. 
They propose to send over twelve elephants, so that visitors can 
take rides ‘in howdah with mahout’’; to give exhibitions of 
suttee, cremation, jugglery, nautch, wrestling, ete., and to sell tea 
at ten cents a cup. 


Of the epectacular side of the World’s Fair Jittle has been writ- 
ten, This display, which is termed the ‘‘ Procession of the Centur- 
ies,” is to include more than forty floate, and will pass in brilliant 
pageant through the lakes and canals and lagoons of Jackson Park. 
This will be repeated every night and the illuminations will be 
magnificent. Important events in the life of Columbus and in the 
history of America will be represented. Many symbolical floats will 
also be introdaced. They will cost thousands of dollars, and are 
calculated to eclipse anything heretofore seen in this sort of 
pageaniry. 


eatin cemented 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the significance of Mr. Gladstone’s umbrella, so often 
seen in caricatures ? Cc. 8 


— Please tell me the object of the American Folk-lore Society. 
When was it organized ? 


C. ‘Be 
— In an article headed ‘‘ Two Practical Exercises,’’ in your issue 
of Oct. 13, the writer gives two exercises in arithmetic. Will you 


kindly ack him to give us an idea of what he means by practica; 
used in this connection, and also of how his defivition of the word 
applies to the exercises given. A READER 





Latin, commencing with the different cases of Mors [death] as Mors, 


— To “‘ Madison’: Ph.G., weed te connection with a druggist’ 
name, means Graduate in Pharmacy, W, : 





— To ‘C0. R. B.”’: The northern boundary of Minnesota oon. 
tains the triangular offset or bend to which the note in the J OUR: 
NAL refers. It begins at the northwestern corner of the Lake-of. 
the-Woods, twenty-six miles north of the 49th parallel. One side 
of the triangle is a meridian; the other, an irregular curve to René 
(or Rainy Lake River). ‘‘C. R. B.’’ will find the full history of 
this peculiar offset ard the reasons for making it in Redway’s 
Manual, 1.W 


— What President was the oldest when elected? Manax B, 
William Henry Harrison, who was sixty-eight when inaugurated, 


— How were the fingers known in ancient time ? S. 


Thumb, toucher, foreman, or pointer; long man or long finger; 
lich-man or ring-finger ; little-man or little finger. 


From what did our Indian summer take itsname? Bath, Me, 


I have heard it said that the early settlers thought the smoky 
appearance of this season of the year was caused by forest and 
prairie fires kindled by the Indians, hence the name “ Indian 
Summer.”’ 


— What are the principal results of the Peary Expedition ? 
E. 0. F. 

The determination of the northern limits of the great ice cap; 
the attainment of the highest point ever reached on the northeast 
coast of Greenland ; the collection of data which makes it possible 
approximately to map the northern coasts; the proof that the inner 
ice cap is a feasible highway; the survey of Inglefield Gulf, the 
thorough study of the northern Eskimos, and the accumulation of 
large collections. 


—I have somewhere read how bachelors were punished at Sparta. 
Can any querist tell me how this was done? M. F. 8S. 

The male citizens of Sparta who remained unmarried after a cer- 
tain age were subjected to public disgrace. They were not allowed 
to witness the gymnastic exercises of the maidens; and during the 
winter they were compelled to march naked around the market- 
place singing a song composed against themselves, and expressing 
the jastice of their punishment. The usual respect of the young to 
the old was not paid bachelors.—Queer Questions and Ready 
Replies. 








Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 








269. DIAMOND. 
1, For this a letter you may place; 
2. You'll see me on every face; 


3. Narrow roads ’long which we tread ; 
4, Honored President, long since dead ; 


5, And now we’ll place next in the line 
A garden flower, both large and fine, 


6. Tricky or cunning, either one; 
7. One more letter and you are done. 





270. METAGRAM. 

Whole I am an animal; change my head and I become succet- 
sively another animal, naked, to cut, a weed, scarce, anxiety, to 
venture, entertainment, and an article of merchandise. 





271. Cross-WorD ENIGMA. 
My first ie in good and also in great; 
My second is in head and aleo in pate; 
My third is in gold and also in ore; 
My fourth is in board and also in floor; 
My fifth.is in gig and also in carriage ; 
My sixth is in wed and also in marriage; 
My seventh is in maple and also in pine; 
My eighth is in letter and also in line; 
My ninth is in braid and also in coil; 
My tenth is in cook and also in boil; 
My eleventh is in tax and not in toll; 
A novelist’s name you'll find my whole. 





272. CHARADE, 


My first is a harbor or entrance ; 

My second means willing and strong ; 
For my whole put the two together ; 

It means can be carried along. 


273. ENIGMA. 

A man walking past a new building struck his 1, 2, 3, 40" 
projecting timber, and as the blood flowed quite freely I carried 8 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5 bowl of water to him. While using it, he told me his 
4, 5,6, 7. Just then two 6,7, 8 came up and I found they were 
friends of his. One said, ‘‘ I am glad you were not woree hart! 
The other endorsed his remark with a fervent 5, 6, 7, 5. The 
strange part of it all was the fact that all three were 1, 2,'3,4, 5, © 
7, 8, 9. 








274. ANAGRAMMATICAL PROVERBS. 
1. It is A. T. Shaves nice ten men. 2. Swan steak am wet. 





ANSWERS FOR JULY 7. 


253. Governor, mullein, shape, whittle, chat, wagon, youth, we 
stall: ‘* What we call time enough always proves little enough. 

254. Bed. 

255. ‘‘ A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

256. Owen, Lois, Bertha, Mabel, Olive, Irene, Amanda, Amo, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


EpvucaTION FROM A NATIONAL STANDPOINT. By Al- 
fred Fouil!ée, translated by W. J. Greenstreet. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 332 pp. Price, $1.50. : 
This is a study of the French schools of the past twenty years; 

of the immediate tangible results of a vigorous introduction of a 

system of public schools. The arguments from facts substantiat- 

ing theories were never more clearly stated. There was never before 
better material from which to buttress a doctrine of the benefit of 
publie education. 

The French schools have come to be what they are because of the 
wisdom of statesmen rather than of educational experts, and the 
French government is committed to free schools and compulsory 
education as no other government but that of Germany is, because 
the statesmen of France eaid in 1870 that the schools of Germany 
conquered at Sedan. 

Fouilléa presents the arguments for national schools with great 
ekill and force; but better than that he gives in clear outline and 
much detail what he thinks those schools should be. The eternal 
edceational conflict is between science and literature; between a 
study of nature and her forces seen and conquered by man, and the 
thought of man as phraeed by his best representatives in all ages; 
between tangible force and mental power; between the things that 
pay and those that delight ; between the realist and the humanist ; 
between that which is best stated in the languege of the day and 
that which is better expressed in ocrystalized langange. Germany 
and the Spencerian thought of England have stoud for ecience and 
all that clasters about it; France on the other hand, true to the 
rhythm of her people, tends to the literatare, the classic, the haman- 
ist side of the schools. Fouilléa thinks that science has come to 
satay, but that it will be merely the handmaid of literature. “The 
evolution of the civilization’’ of to-day has come from Greece and 
Rome. Tho best in everything is an inheritance which had its ger- 
minal fores in the times and forces in which the classics were born. 

It is eminently healthy to have so keen a student of the conser- 
vative side in these radical times. It will do American schoolmen 
great good to read these pleasing, vigorous pages. 





CaristIAN Eraics. By Newman Smyth. International 
Theological Library. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Everything that Newman Smyth writes comes to us with the 

freshness, if not wholly of thought, at least of style. Especially 

novel is his method of presenting theories in ethics. This book is 
an exposition of Christian ethics as something more than a especial 
branch of moral philosophy. He treats of ethics as “the last and 
fullest moral interpretation of the world and its history.’’ Ranging 
from the ethical ideal as given in the historic Christ, it shows the 
forms in which the Christian ideal ‘s to be realized, the duties 
toward self as a moral end, duties towards others, and toward God. 

We shalt speak now solely of its attitude toward the Christian 
education which the author deems essential, noting only one or two 
of the points which touch our own work ag a journal of education. 
How much, it is asked, may the public school contribute to the 
moral or Christian education of the children of the people? The 
answer given is, first, that the average virtue outside the school sets 
a standard beneath which the school education must not fall. To 
stop here, however, might prove fatal to the life of the public 
school. Theoretically there is no moral or religious instruction 
which may not fall within the province of the public school, pro- 
vided only the community which maintains it, be ready for it. No 
serious division in the community on its teaching should be occa- 
sioned, the general harmony of individual conaciences and religions 
beliefs must limit these teachings. In other words, this author 
holds that the children are to be taught st the public expense, such 
religious and moral ideas, and such only ag the general commanity 
desires. ‘This conservative idea will doubtless call forth the protest 
of our modern reformers, but the way in which it is stated is at 
least unique. 

The author pleads, under duties toward self, for freedom in life 
begiuning with childhood, for the growth of individuality. Educa- 
tive restraints should never be carried so far as to become a con- 
straint of vature ageinst its own vitalities. Later on the choice of 
calling should be itself ‘‘ a finding of one’s life.’’ Self-development 
ehould enter into this choice. 

As to over-education and misdirected education, in relation to 
self-education, we are told that over-education is not an education 
beyond a man’s ealiing, but an unirue training; this may be an 
education unfitted to the specific talents of the pupils or against the 
economic conditions of his life. There is no ench thing as over-eda- 
cation, in the sense of the acquisition of knowledge, or the training 
of the mental faculties. It is ethically correct to give every one 
large knowledge in general. To reserve knowledge for a class, or 
as an esoteric science, is to return to barbarism. Truth is for man: 
All trath is for all men. Let the foundation be as broad as possible, 
and then let each bnild up on his own special lines. How best to 
specialize seems to be the present practical problem of oar whole 
system of education. The receptive capacity must be considered 
both in foundation and superstructure; there should be personal de- 
velopment in all edavative process extreme specialization, either at 
first or later, bas a moral risk. There may be an atrophy of com- 
mon elements of human nature even in studies of a high order, if 
followed too exclusively. Profeesional life may narrow a man, 
while it eharpens his wits. Sidelights from outside sources mast 
be let in upon special investigations or the student may become 
mistaken even in the results at which he arrives in his own branch. 

A general elementary course is therefore needed before the colle- 
gian takes up elective studies. One must live in the currents of hu- 
mano life. It is wrong to give one’s life in exchange for one’s aci- 
ence, or single treasure of knowledge. The principle, not of human 
a“ ga only, but of the solidarity of human interest, is found 
in Christ. 


A Primer or Eneuise Verse. By Hiram Corson. 
Boston: Ginn & Company. 232 pp. Price, $1.10. ) P 
In this volume Prof. Corson of Cornell gives a comprehensive review 

of the elements of English versification. Thesubject is treated chiefly 

through ite «esthetic and orgavic character. Kach of the leading 
kinds of verse are discussed, as they appear in the lines of their 
most typical representatives among our great poets. Tennyson is 
treated with especial fullness, as faraishing the best example of the 
organic variety of measures, The use of the Spencerian stanza is 
fully discussed, not only in the poems of the great master, but in 
the lines of his followers,—Thomson, Shelley, Keats, Byron, and 

ennyson. Milton is the great exemplar of blank verse. Every 
student of the mechanics of poetry should find much help in this 
accurate, well arranged treatment. 





Tse Forure or Screncs. By Ernest Renan. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 491 pp. Prica, $2.50. : 
_ The opposition which M. Renan excited against himself by his 
inability to persuade himself of the divinity of Christ, has resulted | 
in very largely obscuring, for the general public, his great services | 
to science by his researches in Semitic, and especially in Hebrew, 
Philology and history. This volume, brought out by Roberts 
Brothers, his American publishers, in translation, acquires new in- 





terest from the attention naturally awakened by M. Renan’s death. 
It isa production of his earlier life, commenced in 1849, and mach 
of its value lies in the opportunity herein offered for studying the 
psychology of his development. In it is held in great measure the 
review of the forces and lines of thought by which, as he says, ‘‘a 
new faith had with me replaced shattered Catholiciam.”” This new 
faith, we must always remember, was not Atheism, bat a firm the- 
ism. For those who are strong, who can receive the greatest good 
from the able scholarly presentation of reviews with which they can- 
not agree, this volume has much ingpiration. 


ayer shag & Puysics. By C. E. Fessenden. London 
an ew York: Macmillan and Co. 229 pp. 64x 4 inches. 
Price, 80 cents. waite 

In this volume Mr. Fessenden, the principal of the Collegiate In- 
stitute, Peterboro, Ontario, offers a course of study in elementary 
physics. It is taken up under the four heads of matter, with its 
properties, kinematics, dynamics, and heat. There are from one to 
five experiments, illustrated by plans and drawings whenever neces- 
sary, under each point taken up, to facilitate its grasp by the pupil. 
A large number of problems and questions are given for the guid- 
ance of pupils and teachers. It is an eminently practical course, 
admirably suited for school use. 


Tae Brive Porrry Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
New edition for use in schools. London and New York: Long- 
mans Green, & Co. 264 pp. 64x4 in. Price, 60 cents. 

With all the rest that we are demanding of our schools by way of 
reeults, we mast not forget that if weare ever to be an artistic, 
wsthetic people, this must be secured through the introduction of 
artistic elements into the school life of the child. Pictures, flowers, 
artistic architecture, seats and desks of artistic design, artistic tint- 
ing on walls and ceiling, should all be required of every school- 
room. No means aid more directly to this end than the books the 
pupils use. Let the arithmetics, even, bs plain and of good work- 
manship. But what could be more directly useful than this charm- 
ing poetry bock selected by the prince of literary critics and jadges, 
Andrew Lang, in its plain blue covers and with the excellent manu- 
facture which we expect in everything bearing the imprint of Long- 
mans, Green Brief biographies are included, telling of the men 
who wrote the poems eelected. Every school and most of all those 
who have adopted readera for information only, should have such a 
book as this to raies and lighten the atmosphere of the school life. 


Scnoon History or Berks County (Pa.). By Morton 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 

Mr. W. L. Ferguson has an excellent private school at Brinkley. 

G. B. Cook who was employed by the Hot Springs board last 
year to take charge of the high school of that thriving and far 
famed city, has been promoted to the superintendency. He is now 
bending his energies to bring order out of confusion by instituting 
a system of gradation. He is of the type who succeed, and we 
have no fears of the outcome. The term is nine months. 

After a year’s work in the Little Rock echools Mr. G. A. War- 
ren returns to Fordyce to take charge of the schools at that point, 
The board made a mistake in permitting him to leave in the first 
place, but has partially redeemed itself by secaring him again. 

J. C. Eaton of Mt. View has a very interesting private school 
which is receiving deserved patronage. 

The Fort Smith schools open up with nearly 1700 pupils. The 
high school is very full. An effort is being made to redace the 
grading to a seven instead of an eight year course as it now is. 

CALIFORNTA, 

The schools of Riverside begin the ensuing year under most 
favorable auspices. Dr. Eli F. Brown succeeds Pres. C, H. Keyes 
as superintendent; Prof David A. Givens follows Miss Henrietta 
Bancroft as principal of the high school, and Prof. Percy L. Lord 
becomes principal of the Fourteenth street grammar schoo! in place 
of Mr. Arthar G. Vangorder. Miss Jennie White of Pennsylvania 
has been chosen priocipal of the new Thirteenth school building 
and Miss Helen Marian Place of New York has been elected 
special teacher of music. 





COLORADO. 

The Denver Law School was opened on the 3rd. Forty students 
were present at that time including one young lady. 

Denver has at present seven free kindergarten schools condacted 
and maintained by the ladies of the city, and others are to be 
opened later. The Denver Republican makes a strong plea for their 
partial maintenance from the school funds. 

President Chaavenet of the State Schoo! of Mines was presented 
with a silver punch bowl of exquisite design, inscribed: ‘‘ The 
Trustees and Faculty to President Vhanvenet, on his 50th birthday, 
Oct. 7, 1892. 

A number of new school buildings of Denver will be completed 
and opened during November. There has been a large increase in 
the school cenens during the past year. 





L. Montgomery. Philadelphia: J.B. Rogers Company. 300 pp. 

Price, $1.00. 

This is a great service to the youth of the county; it should be 
an equal service to those of the country by setting the example to 


crystalized for the use of tha echools. Fortunately it is a county 
with a good history to write, and it has a good historian. The ge- 
ography is graphically stated; the Indians are well introduced; the 
Swedes, Germans, English, and Welsh are duly settled ; the making 
of the county is outlined; its cfficial life is well described ; its 
charch, school, and newspaper history is fully developed; the in- 
dustriel progress is set forth intelligently ; and the part played in 
the French and Indian wars, the Revolution, the famous Whiskey 
Insurrection, the Insurrection of 1799, the Embargo War, the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War, and the Civil War, is daly described. 
The work has maps and numerous illustrations. 


Economic Causes oF Morat Proaress. 21 pp. 

THE Economic Basis OF PROHIBITION. 10 pp. By Simon 
N. Patten. Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

The first of these two papers is that read by Prefersor Patten at 
Saratoga. An outline appeared in the colamus of the JOURNAL. In 
the 2ad paper, the subject of temperance is handled in a similar way. 
Not morals nor politics can answer the great question, but econom- 
ics. ‘‘ If our appetites are diminishing, it our climate makes mod- 
erate drinking especially difficult if not impossible, and if the 
crops from which our liquors are made waste the productive pow- 
ers of the land and prevent its bes: use, surely we have the best 
reason for believing that the preeent dissatisfaction with drinking 
will continue and increase until it generates a sentiment and a 
moral tone which will be powerful enough to close every saloon and 
distillery in the Jand.”’ . < 7 

Every thinking reader must see how much this subject gains 
from the economic standpoint. It gives the advocates ot prohibi- 
tion a solid scientific backing where their greatest weakness has 
been. The advantages of such an argument and line of teaching 
in the public school must be evident to every one, 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Phantom Days; by George T. Welch; price, 50 cents. New York: 
J. 8. Ogilvie. 

d Orations and Letters of Cicero; by Harold W. Johnston, 
Ph Dr oioth, price, $125; text edition free. Chicago: Albert Scott 


Co. 
Lizardiére; by Henry de Bornier; rice, 60 cents—— Deutsche 
Ra AR, by Dr. Wilhelm rnhardt. Boston: Carl 


ao Fritchte; by Caroline H. Dall; price, $1 00——The Story of 


Hackmatack; by Mary P. Wells Smith; price, $1 25. Ruston: Rob- 
erts Bros, w 
bfinder in American History; Part I ; by W. F. Gordy and . 
I A aehell price, 60 cents—- Fighting for the Right; by Oliver Optic; 
price, $1 50——Sun Prints in aby Tints; by Irene E. Jerome; price, 
> pn: Lee & shepard. 
oie cing Out on Lite; by Rev F. E. Olark, D.D.; price. 75 — 
Italian Child Life; by Marietta Ambrosi; price, 75 cents—— ae 
Brereton’s Three Months’ Service; by Maria McIntosh Cox; price, 
$1.25 — Helps in Teaching Reading; by Martha 8. Hussey ; price, 75 
cents—Our Little Men and omen; price, $125. Boston: 
seer Chidren’s Life of +e om yy by M. Louise Putnam; 
, $1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
Pie Nature and Elements of Poetry; by Edmund Clarence Sted-, 
map; price, $1 50-——David Alden’s Daughter; by Jape Austin; price 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


every county or section of a atate that has any history to have it' 


Juliette; by Beatrice Washington; price, $1 00—- More Good Times at | 


k|for the Chicago exhibit. 


Lindley H. Keasley, Ph. D., of Harvard, of the Columbia Law 
| School, and the University of Strasburg, takes the char of polit- 
| ical economy in the State University. 


INDIANA. 


In the coming state election the Democrats will vote for Harvey 
Vories for state superintendent, the Republicans for Jas. S. Henry. 
Both candidates are young men and both have been successfal 
county superintendents, Mr. Vories is the present incumbent and 
is a gradaate of the Northern Indiana Normal School. Mr. Henry 
is a gradu.te of Indiana Uoiversity. 

Indiana made great preparations for Colambus Day. It was 
appropriately observed in all the echools of the state. Many of the 
country schools combined by townships and held joint all day cele- 
brations, In connection with the exercises a penny collection was 
taken to be used in helping defray the expenses of the educational 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. 

A series of movograpbs are being prepared for the educational 
exhibit. Those arranged for to date are as follows: History of 
Indiana School Legislation, Supt. D. M. Geeting ; Courses of Study 
and Modes of Promotion, Dr. R. G. Boone; The Professional De- 
velopment of Indiana Teachers, Prof. Arnold Tompkins; The 
Libraries of Indiana, State Librarian J. P. Dann: The Literature 
of Indiana, Supt. J. S. Smith; Literary Associations of Indiana, 
Mrs. M. N. McKay. 

The teachers of the state are taking great interest in the Young 
People’s Reading Circle and the matter is being pushed more vig- 
orovsly than ever before. The list of books this year is a very at- 
tractive one, and embraces books suitable for eecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, and advanced grades. More than 50,000 readers were en- 
rolled last year, and it is believed that the number will be doubled 
this year. 

The echool men of the state are watching with interest the school 
savings bank of Bloomington. The bank was succesefal last year. 
Arrapgemeots were made by which the deposits were kept up dur- 
ing vacation. Since the opening of school this fall the deposite 
have averaged more than $50.00 per week. Incidentally, business 
forms and banking principles are taught, the children being re- 
quired to make out their own deposit slips, checks, drafte, etc. 








IOWA, 
State Editor, ORION ©, SOOTT, Oskaloosa, 

The department of public instruction sends out a bulletin giving 
directions for the prize school exhibit of Lowa schools. Cash prizes 
aggregating $300 will be given for exbibits of school work accord- 
ing to the schedule prepared by the committee. These prizes are 
offered by Iowa’s Colombian Commission through its r presenta- 
tive, J. W. Jarnagin, manager of the educational exhibit. This 
prize exhibit is to be made at the time of the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Cedar Rapids, December 27-29, 1892. 
Jadges will be appointed to examine the exhibits and r ake the 
awards. All exhibit matter is to become the property of the com- 
mission, such of it as shall be deemed worthy, to be sent to Chicage 
as a part of lowa’s educational exhibit. The purpose of the prize 
exhibit is to stimulate more echools to make an effort in this line 
than otherwise woald, in order that better matter may be obteined 
The following classification and pre- 
miam list will afford an approximate guide in the preparation of 


D. the work : 


General exhibits.—Best exbibit of country echool work from any 
county; from any country tchool; of echool work from any town 
or city; of school work of one pupil; from a manval training 
school. ato) rag eee 

Written work —Best collection of examination papers in United 








A Primary French Translation Book. 
By Lyon & DE LARPENT. 75 cts. 


can be begun (whether in school or college) the very first 
sone tne + as he exercises are short and contain at first words 
that are very easy to remember. 





he 
verbs and idioms bave been avoided in Part I , so that t 
By rapidly acquire some reading knowledge before meeting with 


inflection and idiom. 
dihoultie* cxercises based on the text read are introduced early, and 


give the best kind of practice in writing French. 


D, C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


_ New Books for Beginners in French and German. 


German Lessons. 
By Pror. Cuas. Harris, Oberlin College. . 60 cts 
The book is intended to give such knowledge of forms as will ade- 
quately prepare the student to read ordinary German, It is expected 
to lead up to advanced grammar on the one hand, and to the study 
of prose composition on the other. As soon as possible the pupil is 
brought face to face with the language itself. 





Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Vr oo 
States history, physiology, geography, and arithmetic, in any one 


branch ; of letters or compositions from any one class; best con- 
densation of a fifty-word exercise into a telegram. : 

Drawing.— Beat set of illustrative drawing from any class in any 
branch, not to exceed four by same pupil; of free-hand drawings 
from any school, not to exceed one from each pupil; of original 
designs from any school, not more than one from the eame pupil; 
collective exhibit in drawing from any school, not more than one 
drawivg from the same pupil. ; : 

Apparatus.— Best collection of illustrative apparatus made by 
pupils of any school; chart or other graphic presentation of 
schemes or methods of work used by any teacher ; by superinten- 
dent; graphic scheme of statistical information concerning any 
district. ‘ 

Photography.—Best collection of photographs of schools in work- 
ing order; of photographs of school buildings and grounds; of pho- 
tographs illustrating courses and methods. ; ‘ 

‘An outline of a course in a given branch is incomplete without 
illustration. It is the intention here that theee photographs shall 
be to the written course what pictures are to the text-books, show- 
ing either classes at work, or being correct representations of cer- 
tain features of work. It might not be practicable to exhibit, for 
example, heavy pieces of echool apparatus made by pupils; but the 
photographs of such could be used as well to illustrate the method. 

Committee: J. B. Knoepfler, Henry Sabin, C. P. Rogers, O. J. 
Laylander, Geo. I. Miller, F. B. Cooper, S. W. Heath. 








MISSOURI. 


The State Educational Policy Committee has created two addi- 
tional holiday associations, one to be held at Rolla with Prof. Ed. 
Luckey as president, the other at Kirksville with Prof. J.T. Muirr 
of the state normal as president. It is thought by the creation of 
these additional associations, thus bringing the meetings closer to the 
teachers in the different sections of the state, that a greater number 
will attend, and hence more good will come from them. 

Supt. J. M. White of Carthage has been chosen president of the 
State Reading Circle Board, which is composed of five members. 
No better man for the place could be found than Superintendent 
White. He is thoroughly acquainted with juvenile and pedagog- 
ical literature and knowe the demands of the state in these lines. 

Supt. M. T. Carrington of Mexico is well pleassd with his new 
position. He is just the man to fill Superintendent McMillan’s 
place. 

Superintendent McCartney of Hannibal has his echools in fine 
condition. He is a keen, sharp, shrewd superintendent, and under 
his management the Hannibal schools have made decided progress. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo schoola are tr dously overcrowded, 30,271 being en- 
rolled.—— Greenfield has a fine and rapidly increasing school 
library. 

The New York Collegiate Institute for Girls and the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial School of North Carolina, situated at Greensboro, 
N. C., have recently introduced the Isaac Pitman system of short- 
hand as a course of study. The leading purpose of the latter insti- 
tute is to prepare women for the profession of teaching. 








NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D. DILLINGHAM, Thoms River. 

In 1867 New Jersey enacted a law prohibiting the use of corporal 
punishment in her schools, but did not attach any penalty to its 
violation. At the eame session of the legislature there was passed 
a joint resolution declaring that the new law did not impair any 
regalations adopted prior to its passage, by boards of education 
created by legislative enactment. While the teachers of nearly all 
the school districts of the atate have been obliged to resort to other 
means of punishment, those of Newark have been allowed to use 
corporal punishment by the rules of the local board of education. 
Near the close of the past echcol year, Principal Kennedy, one of 
the oldest grammar echool principals cf Newark, whipped the 
eleven-year-old son of George Conk for persistent and willfal diso. 
bedience. This September the father of Conk brought a suit 
against the principal in the Cironit Court, and asked for $3,000 
damages for the punishment of his son. There were two icsues in- 
volved in the case for the determivation of the jary,— First, whether 
the boy was willfully ineubordinate, and second, whether the princi- 
pal had acted within the regulations of the city board of education. 


The evidence introduced by the principal established the fact of 
willful disobedience. Judge Depne of the state Supreme Court, 
who was the presiding justice, charged for the defendant principal. 
The jary found that Conk was willfully disobedient, that the prin- 
cipal in punishing the boy had not viclated the state law, but that 
the punishment was excessive; snd they accordingly fined him six 
cents and costs. This case is exciting much comment among the 
teaching fraternity, and some of our teachers would like to eee the 
state law prohibiting corporal punishment repesled Suspension 
and expulsion are the only legal substitutes for corporal pupishment, 
and teachers are obliged to make frequent suspensions and expul- 
sions of willful pupils, if they would preserve respectable order. 

The following counties will hold joint institutes: Mercer, Bur- 
lington, and Ocean, at Mount Holly, on Nov. 16, 17, and 18. Salem 
County held her institute at Salem on Oct. 12, 13, and 14; Mid- 
dlesex, at New Brunswick, on Oct. 12, 13, and 14; and Monmouth 
at Aebury Park, on Oct. 12, 18, and 14. ; . 

The Bordentown Military Institute has fifty-seven boarding pupils 
and seven instructors. P 

County Supt. Edgar M. Haas of Burlington, who is ranked 
among the best mathematical teachers of the atate, has teachers 
meetings on the second Saturday of each month. This year he dis. 
cusses the best methods of teaching arithmetic, algebra, and 
| geometry. 

Among the new additions to the Princeton College faculty are 
Professor Lewis of Johns Hopkins, ia Spanish and Old French; 
Prof. W. H. Daniels, in political economy; Dr. Humphreys of 
Colambia University, in classics; and Mr. McGowan of Clark Uni- 
versity, in mathematics. Dr. Schouk has been made Professor 
Emeritus in coemistry, and his assistant, Dr. McCoy, has been pro- 
moted to the professorship. . 

Supt. Wm. Barringer of Newark is trying to secure the adoption 
of a uvifom system of musical notation, and the employment of 
@ competent supervisor of music in the public schools of that city. 
The board of education is favorable to his view, and a special com- 
mittee is investigating the matter. 

Atlantic City has a corp of forty-three teachers and an enrollment 
of 1,681 pupils. Principal Deremer is trying to strengthen the high 
school course by the introduction of new studies. 

Freehold’s graded school has an enrollment of 430 pupils, and s 
new addition to the already large corps of efficient teachers. 

May’s Landing has already opened her evening school, while 
most of the other districts are jast beginning to discurs the amount 
of the appropriation for theirs. 


KANSAS. 


State Supt. Geo. W. Winans is the nominee of his party in the 
Junction City district for representative in the state legislature. 
The schools could not have a better representative in the next 

ouse. 

Prin. W. A. Evans of Leavenworth High School has had a 
serious attack of typhoid fever. At last reports he was convales- 
cent. 

The educational exhibit fund collected in the hands of Treasurer 
Fairchild foots up thus far aboat $4000, 

County Supt. E, F. Taylor of Kansas City has accepted the 
principalship of Frankfort schools aud entered on his duties there. 

Prof. L. C. Wooster in charge of the Kansas Educationel Exhibit 
interest has already given nearly four months to the work and is 
proving himself the right man in the right place. 

The district teachers’ associations are getting their programs in 
shape for the Thanksgiving time. Parsons, Howard, Hutchinson, 
ws Phillipsburg are a few of the places at which meetings will be 

eid, 








NEBRASKA, 


B. F. Lorance, for several years principal of the East School, 
Beatrice, has charge of the Hebron schools, and is taking hold with 
a vim and enthusiasm that make success certain. Miss Lulu Hughes, 
alzo one of the East School corps, takes charge of the high echool 
as his first a: sistant. 

The Lincoln Board of Education have ordered investigation by 
an expert accountant of the records and accounts of their late sec- 
retary, S. J. Kent. Just what they expect to find by the investiga- 
tion is not stated. 

Certain envious persons preferred grave charges of deceit, mal- 
feasance, etc., against Chancellor Creiton of the Nebraska Wes- 





—— 


leyan University. His trial has just been concluded before the 
state covference. The chancellor was promptly acquitted of all the 
charges brought egainet him. 

The superintendents and principals of graded schools in south. 
west Nebraska have recently formed an association on the plan of 
the State Association of Soperintendents and Principals of Graded 
Schools. Their first meeting was held aehort time since at Minden 

The Indian echool at Genoa has just enjoyed a visit from Geners| 
Morgan, the commissioner of Indian affaires. General Morgan way 
accompanied by Senator Dawes of Massachusetts. 

Falls City is about to begin the erection of a much-needed naw 
high echool building, for which bonds to the amount of $25 (9 
were voted the past summer. ; 


OHIO, 


The secretary of the state board of health has postponed the 
joint meeting with superintendents at Cleveland. 

The Central Ohio Association will Colambus, meet at Nov. 4th 
avd 5:h. Among the speakers will be Hon. Andrew S. Draper 
ex-state superintendent of echools of the the state of New York. 
now of Cleveland; Superintendent R. W. Stevenson. seeretary of 
the National Teachers’ Association ; Superintendent J M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City, Missouri; Rev. Nathan C. Schaffer, D. Dp. 
Pb.D., principal of the Keystone State Normal School. Kuiz'own. 
Penn. ; Professors C. L. Lose, Reynold Janney, acd C. P, Sanco 

Di ector Sargent and the echool council of Cleveland are wrest- 
ling with the problema of school accommodations for the children 
and of manual training. The city papers have also taken an in. 
terest in the matter and make some very sensible suggestions 
The? insist that it is inexcusable to spend money to fit up manual 
training schools while thousands of children are debarred fron 
school privileges for Jack of proper accommodations, 

The Ol io University at Athens opens propitiously. Mies Crauz, 
instructor in German acd French, spent most of the vacation in 
Paris. She resumed her work in the university at the openiog of 
the present term. It was her second visit to Karope, the first hay- 
ing been spent chiefly in Germany. The trustees recently ap- 
pointed a professor of ethics and psychology to take the place of 
Professor Pierce resigned. Thechoice fell upon James E. Jia Ros- 
signot, a graduate of the McGill University, Montreal, and of the 
University of Leipsic. Dr. LeRossignot is an exceptionally atrong 
man in his department and bears the highest testimonials from 
those who are familiar with his attainments. Ten post graduate 
scholarships worth one hundred dollars in cash were also estab- 
lished. They are open to any graduate student who isa citizen of 
Ohio. The pedagegical department is efficient. 

Columbos has been trying ma'e principals for the grammar 
schools, as an experiment. The local papere ‘are urging a return 
to the old regime of female principals. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The West Virginia managers of the World’s Fair recently held a 
meeting in Wheeling and decided to make the best possible edaca- 
tional exhibit with the means at their command in the limited time 
left. State Superintendent Morgan was aeked to take charge of the 
matter, and bas issued a circular to all county superintendents and 
principals asking for designs avd photographs of buildings, speci- 
mens of drawing, engraving, printed courses of stady, and selected 
written work of the pupils, ete. 

Bethany College has recently added a commercial department, 
under charge of Mr. I. P. Klein of the Wellsbarg Basiness College. 
The attendance of students promises to be above the average. 

Keyser, Clarksburg, Weston, and several other towns, changed 
principals this year. 

MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

Ost. 28-29: Connectient State Association; Meriden. 

Oct, 28-29: Northern Lilinois Association ; Rockford. 

Oct. 28: Berkshire County, Maes.; Pittsfield. 

Oct. 28: Plymouth County, Mess. ; Brockton. 

Oct. 28: Middlesex County, Mass.; Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Oct, 28-29: New Hampshire State Teachers’ Assoc, ; Piymouth. 

Oct. 29: Southern Ohio; Hamilton. 

Nov. 3, 4, and 5: Rhode Island State Teachers; Providence. 

Nov 12: Worcester County, Mase ; Fitchburg. 





Deo. 27-29: Lowa Association; Cedar Rapida. 
Feb, 21, 22,23: Dept. of Soperintendence, N. E A ; Boston. 
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Dr. Sauveur's New Editions. 
CAUSERILES AVEC MES ELEVES PETITES, CAUSE 
RIES, and LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, supplement- 
ed with exercises and trausiations. 


By LEONARD 


burg. 


LA PAROLE FRANCAISE has now a verb drilt ana| By E. W. Hopson, Sc.D., and C. M. Jessop, M.A. 


a vocabulary. 
JUST OUT: 
PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, 
By MARIE SAUVEUR and SUSAN LOUGER, Retail 
price, 95 cents. 





A copy of any of Dr. SAUVEUR’sS works will be 
sent to teachers only, on receipt of half the retail 
price, and 10 cents for postage, by eer 

Send for circulars. Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
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A NEW BOOK BY DR. Ss. S. LAURIE. 
THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


A HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 


CHEMICAL THEORY FOR BEGINNERS. 


we in the Chemistry Department, University of Edin- 
16mo. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 


NATURE SERIES. 


Lectures delivered in the Summer School of 


versity Hall, Edinburgh. By HENRY DE VARIGNY . 
onstrator in the Paris Museum d’Hist icone thaeee 
of the Society de Biologie. 


aed MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. 


ote, specially aénpeed ** Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of 


Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institatioi 8. - Creek Language and Literature 


Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. S. S. 
author of ‘ Occasional Addresses on Educational 
Just Ready. 


Large 12mo. 


: Uniform with 
American Commonwealth.” 





Dossin, Ph. D., and JAMES WALKER, Ph. D. Sc., 


7° cents. 


TRIGONOMETRY. | 
16mo. $1.25. | 
NEW VOLUMES. 
EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. 


Art and Science, Uni- | 


oire Naturelle, Member | 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, 


- LopGe, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of P 
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ty College, Liverpool. New Edition. 12mo. og 
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Being Selections from Book I. of “ The Gallic War. 
Beginners. With Exercises. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. 
American Grammars, edited by S. G. AsHmorg, L.H.D., Pro 
fessor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 18mo, 40 cts. 
teachers and others interested in Education to thei Cata- 
lt ‘ heir separate Caia 
logues of Books in the Sollowing departments of study: 4 
» Latin Language and Literature, Cc 
ure, English Language and Literat 


MACMILLAN & (0.’$ NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF THE 





POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WiLLiAM B, SMITH, Ph.D, Professor of Mathematics in 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. 
Now Ready. Complete Edition, $1.10. 


MACIILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 
By A. M. Cook, M.A. A Book for Beginners in Latin, with Ex: 
ercises of Gradually Increasing Difficulty, and Easy Passages 
for Translations. 


Part I., 75 cents. 
Shortly. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Revised, and Adapted to American Schools by JAMes C. EGBERT, 
Ph.D., Instructor of Latin in Columbia College. 
Now Keady. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
By NATHAN F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. Vow Keady. 


18mo, 40 cts. 


CAESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books IV. and V. of “The Gallic War,” adapted 
for the Use of Beginners. 
cises, 
FIELD, M.A. Revised, with References to American Gram- 
mars, by S. G. AsHMORE, L.H.D., Professor of Latin, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exer- 


18mo, 40 cts. By W. Wexcu, M.A., and C. G. DuF- 


CAESAR~—THE HELVETIAN WAR. 
Adapted for 


Durrietp, M.A. American Edition, with References to 


erman Language and Literature, French Lan 
ure, Mathematics and Science. 


specify which they require, will be sent Sree by mail to any address. 
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112 Fourth Av., New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


A West Penobscot association has been organ- 
jzed and launched under favorable conditions. 


* galled off,” the school boards voting not to 


me _— the day because of the number of 


The Worcester Co ae . 
Fitchburg, ag aed Associstion will meet in 


| 
give 


adorning it with works of art. Other citizens will, 
it is thought, follow his example until the schools 
are well provided with busts, vases, victuree, tilee, 
ete. Mr. Corthell also offers $55 for prizes for 


Taking butter from railk 
was known in the 


Carvhest 


The officers are: President, H. R. Howes : high school declamation. He will do this for five} times. It was left for 
Charlestown ; Vice President, Ivy Davis, East Assembly Choeaeand Chastanqua Framingham years. Dr. Joseph M. Sheahan offers $15 for seit ior our 
Corinth ; Secretary, A. B. Durran, East Corinth ; concert in People’s 


Executive Committee, Prof. A. W. Meserve, Kast 
Corinth; Prof. W. J. Rideout, Charlestown ; 
Supt. R. W. Natter, Dexter. 

Mildred B. Fairfield formerly of New York, is 
training teacher at Lewiston. 

The Waldo County teachers had one of their 
best meetings this year. 

Colby opens with the largest number of students 
in ite history, the entering class ia sixty, twenty- 
six of which are young ladies. Professor Battis 
has resigned as professor in elocution and is now 


Church, Boston, on Thureda. » Dee. 1, at 7.45 
o'clock. Prof. Charles E. Soe, the ieee, is 
peoparing "8 ye apr program. Tickets will be on 
© book eacon « 

rt Stree, re, corner B and Somer 
@ Massachusetts Agricaltural Coll has 
opened with forty-five young men and a woe 
—* phe ry te a=. 
6 Springfield free-hand drawing school di 
Oct. 17th with Miss Jeannie Stutz poe Mise yin 
Willard in charge. Mrs. Mary R. Davis has re- 
signed from the Hooker School, Springfield, and 


prizes for the best sight translations, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Dr. J. C. Stockbridge of Providence has a fine 
lecture upon “ The Life and Educational Labors 
of Horace Mann.’’ 

T. H. Dame, a graduste of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, is now principal of the grammar 
school at Cranston. 

The committee on music of the Cumberland 
school board have engaged Mrs. Meader as in- 
structor for one term. One hour weekly is to be 


time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 

Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter, Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 





+ Ohi is| wr devoted h th ientific i ion i . . . 

in Chicago, Protemor Carry of Boston takes hia| Mise Mary 8. Roberta of Greenfield has ‘boon| perance, Prin, Keach of the Berkeley choot has| 2CIps, restores, digestion; 
” and Mrs. Cheney of Bates gave the stad er . by had an increage of $80 io his salary. and, at the same time, s 4 

‘ = z pone recently. S students} Mr. Samuel W. Mendum, late principal of the| The first lecture of the University Extension + ae a Sap 


Fifty new students have entered Maine State 
College. J 

One fall school in Lincoln county has but three 

upils 
. Miss Deborah N. Morton, Round Pond, is pre- 
ceptress at Westbrook Seminary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Plymouth, this week, Friday and Satorday. 

Bristol has secured the services of A. T. Sey- 
mour, A.B., for the high school. Mr. Seymour 
was formerly in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hattie L. Devereux is the newly elected princi- 
pal at North Hampton. 

James A. Brown, A.M., is now Wilton’s high 
school principal. 

Bethlehem’s high-school principal is J. H. Gar- 
nett, Jr. 

VERMONT, 


Loren E, Patridge, a graduate of Dartmouth, is 
principal of the high school at Hinesburg. 

Mary L. Farnum is the new principal of the 
North Pownal grammar school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Fall meeting of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association, will be held at Fitchburg, 
Saturday, Nov. 12. The program is as follows : 

“Supplementary Reading,” A. W. Edson, Agent 
State Board of Education, and Miss Emily Stacy, 
Orange. 

‘Daily Program of School Work,” Miss Isabel N. 
Jackson, Clinton; Miss Lilla J. Bancroft, Hopedale 
High School, and Supt. J. G. Thompson, Leominster. 
Report of Committee on Nature Studies. 

‘Training the Taste,’ H. T. Bailey, State Agent, 
Board of Education. 

‘Classification and Promotion of Pupils,’ Miss 
Lizzie A. H. Sleeper, Fitchburg; Frederick W. Ver- 
mille, Worcester, and Supt. R BF. Colwell, Gardner. 

OFFICERS: President, Joseph G. Edgerly, Fitch- 
burg. Vice President, E. E. Thompson, Worcester.’ 
gouretary, A. E. Ford, Clinton. Treasurer, J. C. 
Lyford, Worcester. Committee, Geo. H. Hastings, 
Fitchburg; Miss Ellen E. Pitts, Leominster, 

The Adams Teachers’ Association held a meet- 
ing on Oct. 18. The program included readings 
from “ Leonard and Gertrude,’’ by Misses Briggs, 
Anthony and Parker; class exercises, in reading, 
intermediate grade, by Miss Carne; and roll call, 
responded to by quotations from Lowell. 

The Berkshire County Association bas been 
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Woburn high school, has resigned and entered the 
Harvard law school. 

Greenfield, is to have a new $20,000 schoolhouse 
containing six rooms equipped with every modern 
im a Ww Seat 

rs. S. W. ury has resigned from the 
school board of Melrose after a service of more 
than ten years. 

William H. Powers, A.B., graduate of Harvard 
College has been elected principal of the Harwich 
High School. 

Miss Carrie A. Bliss is principal of the grammar 
schoel at North Abington. 

Miss Ida A. Andrews has taken the principal- 
ship of the Pittsfield grammar school. 

Supt. W. C. Bates of Lawrence delivered a fine 
Columbian address which was published in fall in 
the Lawrence Eagle. 

F, A. Tapper, A.M., late principal of the Arms 
Academy, Shelburne Falls, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the new Quincy High School. 

Miss Sarah A. rs, has been appointed 
assistant in the Holyoke High Schocl. 

The priacipal of the New Salem Academy is E 
L. Adams, A.B., from Bowdoin College. 

Miss Laura M. Sylvester is now teaching in the 
Pittsfield grammar school. 

The Northampton School Board has made 
repairs on several school buildings and also a num- 
ber of changes and improvements A classe of 
teachers has been formed for improvement in 
writing. The Columbus Day exercises were very 
successfully carried out. 

Miss A, B. White and Mies M. A. Savage have 
resigned from the Chelsea grammar schools. 

The Lynn School Board have elected Benjamin 
E. Porter to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of David M. Johnson. 

Boston loses one of her valuable teachers by the 
resignation of Miss Rosalia Merrill, for many 
years assistant in the Edward Everett School. 

The new grammar school recently completed 
for the Mount Vernon district, West Roxbury, 
Principal Artemus Wiswell, will be dedicated on 
November 3rd, Bishop Brooks making the ad- 
dress. The school is named in honor of Robert 
G. Shaw, the gallant young leader of the first 
colored regiment sent to the war. 

W. G. Corthell of Quincy offers to give for the 
principal’s room, Wollaston School, $100 for 





course was delivered on Oct. 11, by Prof. Wilson 
in Bristol. The subject was ‘‘ Social Science.’’ 

Scientific temperance teaching is being discussed 
by the Pawtucket Board. 

The new building for the State School for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Providence, which was to 
have been ready for occupancy on Sept. Ist, will 
probably not be completed before the new year. 

A new curriculum for the Johnston High 
School has been adopted. It includes a three 
years’ Envglieh scientific course. 


CONNECTICUT. 


There was a well attended meeting of the Hart- 
ford County Teachers’ Association at the normal 
school ian New Britain, Oct. 8th. Scientific reports 
were given by Miss Bertha Klinger of Hartford; 
Miss Bertha M. McConkey of South Manchester ; 
J. A. Graves of Hartford; C. F. Carroll of New 
Britain, and Misa Cole of Bristol. These reports 
showed that science was being successfully taught 





Nervousness. 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





An agreeable and benef!- 
cial tonic and food for the 
nerves and brain. A remedy 
of the highest value in Men-~- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, i 


_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 











in the schools represented. Discussions followed 
the reports by George P. Phenix of this city, A. 
|B. Morrill of Willimantic and E. D. Robbins of 
| Hartford. 

| Mlle. Rosine Stehle has been elected teacher 
ot moderna languages at McLean Seminary, Sims- 
| bury. 

| Dr. Anderson, director of Yale’s new gymna- 

\siam, has been appointed instructor in physical 

| culture in the public schools of New Haven. Dr. 

| Anderson was formerly connected with the Adel- 

|phi Academy of Brooklyn, N. Y., and also spent 
| several years at Chautauqua. 

Miss Kittie Reynolds is among the teachers at 

South Norwalk. 

Superintendent Crosby of Waterbury has ap- 

| pointed Miss Annie Coyle to the Long Hill School 
and Miss Maria Corr to the West Side School. 
| Comptroller Nicholas Staub entertained 700 
children of New Milford schools at the capitol, 
| Hartford, recently. The party came in two trains, 
and after having been shown through the building 
and about the city, was given a collation in the 
‘ gorridor of the capitol. 

The entering class at Yale is largely increased 
over any of its predecessors. Over 1,000 applied 
for admission to the academic and scientific depart- 
ments, and over one half of that number passed 
the examinations. About 200 of these enter the 
scientific school, which is about the same number 
as last year, when there was a large increase. The 
freshman class will number about 340, a gain of 
80 over last year. Upward of thirty women have 
already registered as students in the post-graduate 
department, now for the first time thrown open to 
graduates of any college regardless of sex. 

The law library of the late Hugh Dailey of New 








Haven has been presented to the Yale Law School 
by his sisters. 





them for lesson-texts. 
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A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


Harper's Young People Prize Puzzles—have you seen them? They are not the old-fashioned sort 
Here is one in Geography. 


Many teachers use 


Do you know about Young People 
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In a large New England city, a Traising Teacher | = % “| Mh 9 
(lady) in the pyblic schools,—a normal school grad- dhs ~ a : 
uate, who has had experience in teaching and train- 


ing. Salary, $800. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a N. Y. eity Commercial College, a thoroughly 
Well qualified teacher of the Munson system of 


Shorthand. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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To every subscriber and regular pur- 
chaser of “Harper's Young People” for 
1893 portraits of Jefferson aud Lincoln 
printed on paper suitable for framing, 
will be given, free 


We send a Prospectus, containing an- 


At once, in a large New York city, in a family school ft 7 5 anal} ( y Y nouncement of stories, prize offers, and 
for young ladies, a teacher of French and German = d ee A Ss 
and Piano Music. a js 


To one qualified to teach all 


these branches well, $400 and home will be paid, 
Apply to 
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the current prize puzzle, FREE, if you 
ask. Address 


HIRE. Bureau of Education The States Puzzle is solved by inserting in place of the twenty-four maps of States twenty-four names of 
. ie , Ow ~{ bs . 





- Bos isi 4 ir ame is » found in that State, and 80 on 

» N j ap of Louisiana. The required name is to be f une 5 ate, On. 
: — = oaks es heteers PO y Knight or Lady of Harper's toene I a —s oe ee ee 

eoogie “ ~ ar to » Youn 2rorPLE or not. you are no ow é ig o AL . 
FOR SALE, may send a solution, whether subs riber ‘ the Y 2 hts .  echation, ond write across it a big letter A. ‘This will HARPER S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
In a desirable location, in one of the Southern States and have not paseed your eighteenth birthday, send your —_ ms Table offers. We will divide $20 in cash 
pee for male and female students, in successfu bring you a Round Table patent and tall partjoalere crise an the story of the puzzle, but send a list of the Franklin Square 
the Collore 4 $10,000 property with the g poh among the “ee he song” S 4. ‘At the top of the first sheet put your name and sdiirese In fall, aleo age, sue ’ 
Apply t £8, can be bou né tor ste are easy ’ names, numbered | ‘ Hanrer’s Youxe Prove, Franklin Square, New York City at in th gat nga toma York Cit 
Ply to H Ee Been of Education, address yout no : Possie Answer ” Mail your answer not later than December 1. Names of prize - New or ity. 
corner the words, ** Puzzie f I 91), 
Somerset St.. Boston 


be printed in Harrer’s Youne Pror.e for December 


and correct solution will 








Lady teachers ot bak pais iy my blic schools 

ers of eve e for our public schools, 
wa salaries varying. pm $30 to $50 per month. 
Ormal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 


The new subscriber who sends a year's 
subscription NOW will receive the num 
bers of the JOURNAL for the talance of 
egins with the first issue in January 


the Journal of Education Now. 


The volume which b 


Subscribe for 





That is why we say. SUBSCRIBE NOW 





ubsort nn Ja w er th : 10 _ tly ons too, of 
N. E. Bureau of Education w 4 he thirty —. _ a an a ipt on Son : 9 n ) t venth as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume,.—a por . 
t 0 = t thirt * in, a ao ee ae address et NGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 SOMERSET ST.. Boston, Mass 

r rice, $2. year. 

8 Somerset Street, ever 100 pages. ( 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 
item, : Bonler Carl Schoenhof, Boston $ 60 
? geschict > ernbar , “ 
eee hone — ° ° P Gordon D Appleton & Co, NY : bod 
Battle of New York P ; > ° e seotdard 7 ie + 
peupelere goa med Neighbors, . ° ° ety . iam io 
n Old St. Stephens. . ° e e . 4 
boston Albert Scott & Co, Chicago 1 
The Ore a ouseae Steen Little, Rrown. & Co, Boston 4 00 
Irish Farry Tales. . 9°. . P Yeats Cassell Pub. Co., NY 3 
Reputation of George Saxon. . ° . ° — : os > ‘3 
The Medicine Lady . " ‘ ° ° e ten & Co ‘3 
Tennyson’s * Foresters.” . ‘ ° Macmillan . » 
Phantom Days. . ‘ P : . Welch J 8. Ogilvie, New Yor om 
Barbara Fri chie. ° ° ° : Dall Roberts Brothers, Boston 1. 
aes Good Th nee at Hackmatack, | ; y —* “ “ “ 1 25 
ore mes at Hackma’ > ’ ° 
Patt fiuder in Ausemeee History. ° Sone Lee & Shevard, Boston , be 
Fighting for the Right. P a + 
‘A In. > Putnam AC McClurg & Co, icag’ 
Children’s Life of Lincoln, ° ° — Houghton, Miffin: & Co., Boston : 4 
i ‘ ‘ P ustin 
| otal poet ln gy _ , P ‘ ° Tolstoi Dodd, Mead & Co., N. : - : S 
Almost Fourteen. ° ° ° ° e Warren : . ~ eo 
My Uncle and My Cure, ° ° > Redwood 








JOURNAL OF EpucaTION CLuB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ‘ ° 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 
em” Cash must accompany 
all orders when sent at 
club rates. 





A $2,00 a year. 
$4.00 
$5.50 


. . 4 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club 
of three or more is formed and all names are sent in by one 
person at one time. 


SUBSCRIPTION Dept. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 SOMERSET StT., BOSTON. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

THE Boston COLLEGE OF ORATORY opened 
jts doors October 3 for its first term with a remark- 
ably large number of pupils for a new school. 
Mrs. Edgerly the principal, was requested by the 
Mechanic's Fair to illastrate her Delsarte and 
statue posing work at the Fair, a high tribate to 
her ability as a teacher. October 20 she gave a 
lecture on Delsarte at the exposition and she con- 
ducts classes there from 6 to 7 o’clock daily. 
The Saturday class for teachers is just being 
formed at the college. This affords, a fine oppor- 
tunity for those who desire an abridged course in 
Delsarte, voice, and gesture. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
sue ——— UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

e . 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars 
stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first class hotel in the city. 








— Little things count: for instance, Eaterbrook’s 
Pens, which will count 144 in each box. The cost 
can scarcely count, as they are sold by the box at 
less than a cent apiece. 


—Once flattering from her dainty waist. 
The sash flew in long enders ; 

Those ends she now has gathered up, 

And proudly wears *‘ suspenders! ”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— In this life we are blamed principally for the 
things we cannot help, and praised for the things 
for which we are in no wise responsible, 

—After using E'y’s Cream Balm two months I 
was surprised to find that the right nostril, which 
was closed for twenty years, was open and free as 
the other, and can use it now as [ could not do for 
many years. I feel very thankfal. — R. H. Cres- 
sengham, 275 18th St., Brooklyn. 


— Jester (carefully sorting out the pin-bones in 
his portion of shad): This reminds me of my war 
experiences. 

Quester: Wherein ? 

Jester: Why, in its suggestion of pick-it duty. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHINe SyRUP’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrb@a, whether arising from 


, | teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag- 


giste in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— ‘Always use small words, my son,’’ said Mr. 
Wiseman. ‘‘ Then if you have to swallow them 
you will be legs likely to choke.’’-Black and White. 

— I have been a great sufferer from dry catarrh 
for many years, and I tried many remedies, but 
none did me so much benefit as Ely’a Cream Balm. 
It completely cured me: M.J Lally, 39 Wood- 





ward Ave., Boston Highlands, Mass, 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Chautauquan for October presents the fol- 
lowing among its ecntents : “ Influence of Greek 
Architecture in the United States,’’ I, by Prof. 
W. H. Goodyear; ‘‘ International Iostitutions,’’ 
by Charles Barnard ; ‘*Municipal Gas Works,’’ by 

f. Edward W. Bemis; “ The Greek and the 
peed ay Dennesrasien,”* by David H. Wheeler, 
D.D., L.L D.; ‘Improvements in the Science of 
Warfare,’ by Charles E. Munroe; ‘* The National 
Banking System,’’by Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin ; 
‘Something About Oar Sagar,’’ by Hervey W. 
Wiley, M.D., Ph.D.; ‘‘The Romance and the 
Novel,” by Maurice Thompson; ‘‘ The Rise and 
Fall of the Progressive Party of Korea,” by Gor- 


don Haddo ; *‘Adulterated Food in the United 


States,’ by Jno. Gilbert Speed; ‘* Three Philo- 
sophical Poems of Henri Ibsen,” by Ernest Tissot ; 
‘“‘ The Tercentenary of the University of Dublin,” 
by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy; ‘' The Ideal of Calture,”’ 
by F. W. Guosaulus, D.D.; ‘‘ Paul Thomann, 
Illustrator and Painter,’ by Prof. Geo. L. Cary, 
A.M.; “ Shakespeare’s Lady,’’ by Ira Gale Tomp- 
kins; ‘‘A Morning with the Rev. Anna Shaw,” 
by Emma Playter Seabury; ‘‘The Prolongation 
of Youthfalness Among Modern Women,’’ by 
Anne W. Wharton; ‘‘ The Moral Education Asso- 
ciation,” by Mrs. Bernard Whitman; “ Quotations 
in Decoration,’ by Virginia Huntington Robie; 
‘* Scenes at Mackinac,” by Margaret N. Wishard. 
The editorials treat of Ten Years of the ©. L 
S. C., Miesionary Explorers, and Liberal Gov- 
ernment in England. The poetry of the number 
is by J. Edmund V. Cooke, and Jalia G. Cowles. 
There are the usual departments devoted to the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


— The Treasury of Religious Thought for October 
is, like all its predecessors, excellent in every de- 
partment. Its themes cover a wide field in scholar- 
ship. The frontispiece is @ portrait of James M 
Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., followed by his 
sermon, ‘‘Our Zion: Her Strength and Beauty.’’ 
Other sermons are by Rev. J. E. Robinson and 
Rev. G. F. Hamphrey. The ‘‘ Thoughts for 
Timely Services’’ deal with Thanksgiving Day. 
Rev. Prof. G. H. Schodde contributes to “ Living 
Queries,’ his subject being ‘* The Biblical Criti- 
cism of Oar Day.’’ Rev. James McNall Farrar is 
the subject of ‘‘ Noted Preachers,’’ and Henry 
Ward Beecher of “‘ Pen Pictures of Noted Preach- 








ELYs CATARRH 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain and Inflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Semuses of Taste 
and Smell. 





Try the Cure. 


A particle is agunes into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggirts; by mail, registered, 60 cts, 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., New York. 





Hard to swal- 
— the great, 


hardest part of 
it, either. Your 
troubles are only 
— y~y when 
you get it down, 

It’s all non- 
sense. You can 
get more good, 
and without hay- 
ing to suffer for it, with Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. Not merely temporary good, but 
help that lasts. In a perfectly easy and nat- 
oan way they cleanse and regulate the whole 
— and it regulated, Sick and 

ilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Bilious Attacks, and all gements of the 
liver, stomach and bowels are promptly re 
lieved and permanently cured. 

They’re the original Liver Pills, the small- 
est, easiest and best to take—and they're the 
cheapest, for they’re guaranteed to give 
adiainstion, or your money is returned, 
You pay only for the good you get. This 
is true only of Dr. Pierce’s medicines, 

A perfect vest-pocket remedy, in small 
vials, and only one necessary for a dose, 











ers.’? Other contributors to the number are Rey, 
Dr. Bardett Hart, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Rev. A. E. 
Kittredge, and Rev. 8. D. McConnell. Sabjects 
of editorials are ‘‘ Fishing for Popalarity,”’ ‘An 
Evident Credential,’’ ‘ Spiritual Egotism,’’ “Win- 
ning Ways,’’ and ‘‘ Rallying Day.’’ New York: 
E. B. Treat. 


—The Magazine of Poetry for October. This is 
@ quarterly review, elegantly illustrated, incloding 
portraitsa of the leading poets, whose works are re- 
vised in its pages. It presents the ideas of the po- 
etical world, mach as the Review of Reviews gives 
the facts and comments current in the political, 
literary and religious world. In this number are 
found portraits and biographical sketches of 
Frank Lebby Stanton, editor and writer, of Al- 
anta, Ga.; Mra. Eliza A. Otis of California, whose 
poems of nature are well known; of *' Father 
Ryan’’ whose poems are of great merit; of 
Arthur Weir, the young Canadian; of May J. 
Cammings of Maine; Josquin Miller; Adelaide 
A. Proctor; Ada Palmer Roberts; Frank John- 
son and others. There are a number of fine poems 
and interesting quotations on Beauty. Price, $2 00 
a year; single copies, 50 cents. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Charles Wells Moulton. 


— The Century annonces the immediate publica- 
tion of a series of important letters which passed 
between General W. T. Sherman and his brother, 
Senator John Sherman, giving an inside view of 
certain interesting periods and events in American 
bistory, and marked by a candor and vigor of ex- 
pression characteristic of their distinguished au- 
thors. The letters are printed by arrangement 
with Senator Sherman and the beirs of General 
Sherman, and with notes by Mrs. Rachel Sherman 
Thorndike, the General’s danghtez. 


— The Whole Family ia the pleasing name of a 
new monthly publication issued by the Rassell 


Pablishing Company, Boston. Its aim will be ‘o 
reach all classes of readers, and the first issue gives 








Premium List —Journar of Epucs TION. 





PEDAGOGICAL 


Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons. . $1 00 

Manual of Object Teaching, re - - 1,84 
Day’s Science of Kducation, . ° ° P 72 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, 60 


Questl n Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Culture, . e 60 
History of Pedagogy, . e . ° ° 60 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00 
Primary Methods, : *@ ° ° 60 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, e 85 


How to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, , - 100 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzi, . 9 1.20 
National School Currency, per set, . « 1.25 


Ogden’s Science of Education, 
Art of Teaching, ° ° 


NEW 





HAND-BOOKS. 





Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
Palmer’s Science of Education, ° . ° 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, ee ° . 1.00 
Contribution to the Science of Edncation, 1.25 
Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . ° » 90 
Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, e ° 1.20 
Elementary Instruction, . . . - 1.20 
Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1,00 
Graded Didactics, Vol. I. . . . . 60 
| Graded Didactics, Vol. II. eS + + - 
| Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
Method of Teaching, e ° ° - 1.00 


| White’s (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. . 1.00 


1.00| Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 

. . 1.00 | 

Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to any 
present subscriber of the Yournal of Education who will 
send us one mew yearly cash subscription ($2.50). 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address 
SUBSOURIPTION DEPT. 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CAD. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 


ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal and 


of Education and American Teacher. Will not in 


terfere with your professional work in the least. 


Liberal commissions. Write at once. 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. co., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Local Agents 


WANTED 


"PENNSYLVANIA 


To represent the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AMERICAN TEACHER 


At Ceunty Iustitutes, 
Liberal terms to those who mean business. 


Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB, co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





' A Study for 
Native T tees. Siecle Home 





ILLUSTRATED. . . 


subject. 


Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it 
ers will unquestionably find this little book 


By L. W. RUSSELL, Provipencg, R. I. 


Price, 30 Cents. 


There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our native 
trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general botany 
do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come toa friendly 
acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks and rambles, in town 
and country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on this 


The School Journal, New York City: ‘ For the general reader the scientific descriptions of trees \n 
botanies are tvo technical aud contain too many hard panes. The beginner needs something more simple. 


. « In encouraging pupils to observe and study trees, teacl- 
of great assistance,” 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





This book is the outcome of ten 
embodies the outlines of what the aut 


and by providing simple outline drawin 
by one who has little artistic talent. 





Address 
NEW ENGLAND 


Sent by mail Postpaid on receipt 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Lessons in Zoology. 


COMMON ANIMAL FORMS. 


By Ciarapet GItmMANn. 
Boards. Fully Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


years’ experience in teaching elementary science. |! 


hor has fo it wi i nd is 
offered to the teacher in the hope that it aed Spade mag dy a iregarye 


effort has been made to remove stumblin bl 
. *. . . : ock 
at to be puzzling, by giving minute dipections for 


y prove suggestive and helpful. A special 
s by explaining points of structure that are 
procuring and handling specimens; 


gs that can be quickly copied upon the blackboard 


of price. 


PUBLISHING CO.. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass- 
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promise of great vsefulness, Brim fall of interest 
to the various members of the family will be the 
following departments : **The Houashold,’’ ‘The 
Fashions,’’ ‘‘ The Nursery,’’ ‘* Lessons of Life,’’ 
‘Farm and Flowers,’ ‘' Etiquette,” ‘ The 
Kive’s Daughters,’ “ The New Books,’’ “‘ Knots 
to Untie,’’ .“ Popular Science.’’ There is also a 
department devoted to Woman’s Work, edited by 
Lavinia S. Goodwin. The price of this new maga- 
zine is 75 cents a year. 


—The opening section of The Phrenclogical Jour. 
nal and Science of Health for October is devoted to 


asketch and portrait of Cyrus W. Field. There 
is alao a sketch and portrait of Daniel Griswold 


Derby. Other articles of special interest are 
‘* Notes on Temperature in Disease,’ ‘* The 
United States Food Exposition.’’ New York: 


Fowler & Wells Co. 


— John G, Whittier recently sent to St. Nicho- 
las Magazine a long poem commemorating a visit 


made to the poet by a party of young girls. The 
yerses will appear in the November St. Nicholas, 


fYMNASTI CARDS 


Terma, $1.50 a year. 








OF THE 


LING SYSTEM. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal Sherwin School, Boston, 


In Three Series. Price, 1§ cts. each. 
The Three Series to One Address, 35 Cents. 


These cards containing graded exercises have 
been prepared with great care. There is a 
regular progression from card to card, and from 
one series to the next, and the various movements 
have been thoroughly tested in both primary and 
grammar grades. The first series is particularly 
well suited for primary grades, and the entire set 
will furnish enough work for a a year, in an ordi- 
nary school. They have been especially adapted 
to the limited space available between and around 
the desks of our school-rooms. 

The cards are easily held in the hand and are 
not conspicuous, yet contain all that is necessary 
for a drill of ten minutes,—the time usually 
allowed for physical culture during one session. 

Neither these cards nor any others can teach 
the Ling system. They are simply aids, and as 
such have been found useful, especially in the 
hands of tired or new teachers. 

A pupil can easily learn to give the orders, 
leaving the teacher free to give his attention more 
directly to the execution of them by the class. 

The results have been gratifying. Teachers 
like them because they are a help. If you wish 
to secure the best results from these Gymnastics 
send for this set of cards. 

BARON NILS POSSE, M.C., Posse Gymnasium 
Boston, Mass. : — ‘* The ‘Gymnastic Cards’ compiled 
by Mr. F. A. Morse and intended for use in schools, 
admirably fill their place; for they are the outcome 
of actual experience in teaching under those most 
difficult conditions, —- the encroaching upon much 
needed floor space by desks and chairs. Havin 
taught under these same conditions, [ can spea 


with authority on the matter, and can testify to the 
excellence of the cards.” 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, MAss. 


[mportant 70 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one tndividual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and 15 cts. additional secures one 
of the best $250 Fountain Pens in 
Address, NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 

8 Somerset Street. Boston. Masa. 


ONE 


the market. 





Remeay Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in l0days. Never returns; no barge 
no salve; nosuppository. A victim t ed 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 


simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
‘arera. Address 4. M.RREVES, Bes 8890, New York City...” 





“SO SONGS tor a2 comsbatamy. tex 8 Terre, Gar, > 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW VORK,. 


The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Room is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec: 
Oration in this country. 


eow WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





Geachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers Agency 
Amerlan ana Porter foarte 

an oreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Sepalcians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. ing 
and renting of school property. 

Best references turnished 














E. MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hache & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Cattalogues on , eT 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street. Boston. 




















F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &c ,—send to William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S58 
and 85% Sixth Avenue, New Werk. Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


_ Geachers Agencci. 


af vs. rifle is a topic of discussion up here in the Adirondacks where this advertisement {s 
SHOT: GUN written. There isa good deal to be said for the shot gun. In the first place a poor 
cate 7] Stancs a good deal better chance of hitting There are guns that scatter all over a barn doer, 
x . “gee aon will hit anything between VS gun advocates boasts that he put 432 pellets 
onal of ae ab The; by W. One of our shot « into a board a foot square. Some Agencies are 
Hh edgar ed ley hear that a teacher at Squantum: Corners bas been taken}sick, and they discharge 

ole af 432 candidates toward the place, hoping some one of them may hit it But as RIFLE 


So in Our Agency work, we prefe? 69 DICK Sue Cea ances forthe deer upon a single bullet. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. w. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Teachers Co-Operative Associati 
semen GlS (UO Uperalive ASSOCIATION | cricaco, 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
I L Y omny the past four months nies we been filling positions, and daily 
State Normals, Academies, and city siiache Sete taun Otek be —-y Pedhneing "Eons tanee 


are two of our bast months. Many vacancies are now filled by us on very Sh 
’ y Short notice. Send f 
Hand-Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELununer, In. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


oe FB ay & rips hey coe {10 Tremont Street, Boston. 
cured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been . 
my in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who have been willing 
wb ns ym comparatively small salaries to begin because of their inexperience. To all such teachers we 
eye an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
elieve that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Rygistration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


peta te ane os cunar ue 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Place, | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,| 371 Main Street, | 1201 So.Spri t. . yr 
Boston, Mass. | New York, Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. | Eases OB, aL = | a Wan as 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We want first-class 
teachers for all grades, and want them now. Send stamp for application-form. 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


EH. F. FOSTER, Manager, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
|< UNION TEACHERS 


AGENCY Supplies Teachers with positions and 
Schools with first-class Teachers. Charges no enrolimen: fee, but earns commissions. 
Sixteen hundred teachers actually placed by this Agency. Send stamp for bianks. 
W. D. KERR, 44 East 147TH Sr., NEw YORK. 


_ THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, -— 4a BR. RUGGLES & CO. (Pulnge Seem mite.) 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 











70-72 DEARBORN ST. 























CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s C heel Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaliled Outline Maps. 
Peterseon’s Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 

171 Broadway, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. NEW YORE. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist] Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessens in English. 
Kell %, Ehetoric, and Literature. 
Bate ms Physiology and Eiygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE EMPIRE: see eiseery of Britain 
' 


and the British People. Beau- 

tifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. ce, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com- 
ressed yet complete paren adapted in every particular 
bo class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pagagrapas of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best, d ite illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E. 17th St.. New York. 




















Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OS8TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CaAsDLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. ae 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Stree Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


ASSAOHUSBTTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. 


aa AT WoORORSTER. 
Ber pantiomians, E. H. Russet, Principal. 


NOBMAL S0HOOL 
_ , FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 



































Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
TATE NOI HOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
Sus yo by matalogues, address the 


principal, A. a. BoyDEN, A.M. 


RMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Sn noenes only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal. D. B, HaGaRr, Ph.D. 
Grats NORMAL pcnoeL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For both sexes. 
For Catalogues 














J. @, GREENOUGH, President. 





an increased salary, should 
FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. Business-like | AMERICAN 


No FEE 


service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | 

Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, SCHOOL 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York.- Estab. 1885. 





HY ARE YOU NOT TEACHING 2 


Daily calls for Teachers. Vacancies always on our books. If you want to teach, or a 
better position, communicate with SPAULDING & MERRILL, Managers Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 36 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, (Seven years established.) 


New Hngland Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt: NORWALK, CONN., Sept. 19, 1892. 

Your letter of 17th Sept. is received. You are correct in supposing that I wished 
you to act for me and in my interests, as if you were the head of the school. The time 
was so short that I could not well do otherwise; and allow me to add that I did so with 
entire confidence in the excellence of your judgment. Your experience has been such that 
I felt perfectly safe in putting the responsibility on you. I believe that there are other 
excellent teachers’ bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of so much importance 
to me wholly in the hands of amy other. If I had insisted on seeing the candidate or cor- 
responding with him, I might have lost the opportunity to engage the gentleman whom you 
have selected, and been forced to take an inferior teacher. 

I expect Mr. M ’s work will prove your judgment of him correct. 
mate of himself makes him strong where I am weak, and that is what I want. 

Yours cordially, E. H. WILSON. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion we register by once. No charge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and cul reé. ress or call upon 
“ ahead ; ™ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Four months, from September 1, ’92, to January 1, '93, 


Kor 50 Cents. 


In order to introduce the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION to teachers not now taking the 
paper we make the above special offer, believing that at the end of the four months they 
will become permanent subscribers. _— 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips ” at so cts. each will receive six months 
credit on their own subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








His esti- 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 





dwi Prizes 
GENTS mane 00 EL. vie 87408 ~ btw OPIUM to 20 da Se No pay till cured, 
Sample tree. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, srs B wag. N.¥ DR. d, STEPHENS, Lebanon, 
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J. B. Lippincott Company. 


NEW SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


| 


Practice in Parsing 


AND ANALYSIS. By HELEN ARNOLD, A: B. 
12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


These exercises presuppose a very elementary though practical knowl-| 
edge of the parts of speech. For the sake of clearness and simplicity the | 
instruction preceding each exercise has been put in very brief outline, leav- 
ing to be studied out any further explanation that may be needed. All 
difficulties of idiom and irregularities of construction have been most care- 
fully excluded, and much of the material has been already thoroughly tested | 
in the class-room. The one aim has been to provide for beginners a direct, 
simple, and abundant application of the definitions of the parts of speech. 





Columbian Selections. 


AMERICAN PatTrioTisM. For Home and School. 
By Henry B. CARRINGTON, U.S.A., LL.D., author 
of “ Patriotic Reader,” etc. With tributes to Co- 
lumbus by Joel Barlow, Washington Irving, Fran- 
cis Bellamy, and others. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


A collection of standard selections from the literature and oratory of all 
ages, with an introductory symposium, including tributes to Columbus from 
Washington Irving, Joel Barlow, Robert C. Winthrop, and others. The 
selections are suited to the home, the general reader, and for schools, and 
include programmes for the celebration of Columbus Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Independence Day, etc. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 Market St., Philadelphia. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
School and College Text-Books, “BND KOR C 
Religious Books, Hymn Books, ) SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Miscellaneous Books, ) and 
Reference Books, Maps, Charts, &c. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PresmeEnr. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy a acscotien scent Poe 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State Degrees conferred. 
cw Koll Term opens October 18th. Address for haetret Uz talogue 
ENRY L SOUTHWICK, A. M., Sec’ 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, eilon” tines, 


Saturday Class for Teachers. 


PECIAL INSTRUCTION in Delsarte, Gesture, Vocal and Physical Cult 

spectalists in Boston, from 10 to 12, every Saturday. ' rn 
Terms: 820 a Term, $40 a Year. 

Send for circulars, or call at College rooms. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW Yearly Subscription to the NEW YEARLY 
BS 
ONE Journal of Bducation wil secure One: the Journal of” Bonet on 
secure 4 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZ/NR (monthly, $2.00 a| ‘* Quarterly Magheter of Oonnmnt ana ba 
year) free. NEw ENG. Pur. Co., ($1 00 a year) free. NEW ENQ@. PUB Co, 
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INTERNATIONAL 
NEW Pi EDUCATION 
VOLUMES SERIES, 


Vol. XX1.—The Moral Instruction of Children, wor Parents and Teachers, 


By FELIX ADLER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book contains the lectures delivered by Dr. Adler in the School of Applied Ethics during its first 
session in 1891, at Plymouth, Mass. A few of the lectures have been condensed, but most of them are pub. 
lished substantially as delivered. Moral education is everywhere ackaow)qeaee to be the most important 
part of all education, and the publishers are glad to offer a book so full of helpful suggestions to teachers 
and parents. 


Vol. XXII.—English Education in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, 


By ISAAC SHARPLESS. LL. D., President of Haverford College. 12mo, Cloth, 81.00. 


The writer of this book soeut the greater part of the winter of 1890-'91 in England. Abundant opportu. 
nity was offered him for visiting schools of various sorts, for eolocting Nearenare and for conversing with 
school and university men int en J acquainted with the subject. Believing that there is in America 

reat ignorance of the present condition of English education, he has briefly summarized the results of his 
nvestigations, and presents them herewith. 


Vol. XX1I—Education from a National Standpoint, sy aerep rourise, 


Translated and edited, with a Preface, by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam’ 
bridge ; Head Master of the Marlign School, Stroud, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Foulllée’s work is a timely and valuable contribution to the discussions of some of the important edu- 
cational questiops that are at present fay | attention in both this 7 and Europe. The author 
18 & practical teacher as well as a profound philosopher, and his opinions will have much weight in the 
consideration of the educational phases of national life. 


| THREE 








Sold by leading booksellers ; or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt on price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
FLAGS. 


A 44 Stars “ Standard” sewed Bunting Flags 
(as adopted by U. S. Govt.)’ size 6x 4 feet, post- 
paid to any part of U.S, upon receipt of ¢9.25 
Other sizes at corresponding rates. clanstan 

5 Cents Postpai 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, ear ee : 
3] 59 Fifth Ave. N.Y. City. | The New Born King, ori" ono cic te 
C. H. Gabriel. Price 5 Cts., Postpaid. Other Services, at 


TEACHERS the same price, are, “Christmas Joy Bella,” “Noel,” 
» Should Study it at Home. hot = to Men,” “Peace on Earth,” “The Christ 
The Journal of Education, in 8 ing of the of Bethlehem. . . 
peak : Holiday Entertainment o 
superiority of the Is4ac PITMAN system, says: A Christmas Reveria, S.re°and bisioges, ty Ww. c- 
** No other system caters for the school like this one. Mason, Price 10 Cents, Postpaid. 


Shorthand, sooner cr later, will have to be taught in The Wonderful Story a Se f. Rest. Price, 
. ents Postpaid. 


the schools, for the parents of children will d it.’ 
Juvenile Cantatas: 





URITMAS Music 





ini b ols 
Christmas Selections ser'nes. tenner es 


composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 





“ The Manual of Phon phy,’ 40 cents. 
Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac Pitman 
t 


Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. “A Jolly Christ » by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. Christmas Eve. A Christmas. Viaion.” “Catching 
KriasK ringle.” “Santa Clauad Co.,” “The New Santa 


TSAAC PITMAN a SONS, 3 East 14th at... New York. Claus,” “Santa Claue’Miatake.” *“JudgeSanta Claus,” 
“The Walfs’ Christmas.” Price, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. ‘ 

“BETHLENEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root, Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VISITOR for December will contain appro 
priate Christmas Anthems. 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap 
plication. 





The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O, 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Root & Sons Muatle Co. | The John Church Co., 
200 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. ; 13 E. x6th St., New York 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU 
QUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC Circe). Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 
Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins O€tober |. 
Write for list of books. 


Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 











2 Romerset St.. Boston, Mass 8 Romerset 8t.. Boston. Masa 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Dra 1 P Specially for School Use. 

W Nn? apers ” Patent Machine Hand Made,” “ Dotted Practice,”’ 
_ you will find the quality excellent, and the catalogu 

Our location and experience ought to be of service to you. 


you know what we can do for you. 


We make the “Parchment,” “ Springfield White Sketching,” 
and “ Practice, No. 20.” If you send for samples, 
€ shows that the prices are right. Do not buy till 


For Teaching Color, both “ ” « . " , 
Colored Papers tisie mnie’ tie Biatey cot Shai, mine colored” are our specialty. Send fort 


sample book. 


HERE is more magic in the word Andergarten this fall. Ever 
list of Games and Toys, the fruitage of thirty years. Write for it. 


MILT 


ALso, CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


oe a papers, unless you feel obliged t “s 
Prices and full description of our color outfit in the pr 4B Salil 


and ask us to throw ina sample book of the “ coated” 


Mailed free. gine colored,” in which case you will want that kind of a 


ybody wants the material. 


We manufacture it. We also have 4 


ON BRADLEY CoO, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 








Minerals, ' ‘ ® -—- 
Rocks, W | \ | | \ k . Stuffed Animals 
Caste of agen Nal DN Ud Ain cq lishment, Mounjea 
logical . Y, PALEONT Skeletons, 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. " wine, CDOLOGT, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Model™ 
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